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COATES, GOOSSENS 
AND SHAVITCH TO 
SHARE THE BATON 

IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Announcement of Triple Lead- 
ership for City’s Philhar- 
monic Follows News of 
Coates’ Engagement—Goos- 
sens to Lead Inaugural 
Concert Next Season—Six- 
teen Programs Divided 
Among Three Conductors— 
Vladimir Rosing Engaged 
for Faculty of Eastman 
School—Shavitch Regarded 
as “Discovery”—Sketch of 
Leaders’ Careers 


OCHESTER, N. Y., June 16.— 
R Rochester is enjoying the pleas- 
ant aftermath of a series of remark- 
able announcements regarding the 
upbuilding of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. Following hard upon the 
announcement of Albert Coates’ en- 
gagement as conductor of the orches- 
tra, came the news that Eugéne 
Goossens and Vladimir Shavitch have 
also been engaged as conductors of the 
Philharmonic. Mr. Coates, who hurried 
back to England immediately upon the 
conclusion of his business here, to take 
up important work that was interrupt- 
ed by George Eastman’s invitation to 
visit Rochester, will return in mid- 
winter to resume his duties. In the 
interim Mr. Goossens will come from 
England to prepare the orchestra for 
the strenuous season that has been 
scheduled. Three such engagements 
within a week—Coates, Goossens and 
Shavitch—have greatly stirred and 
gratified local music-lovers; who 
naturally look forward to a brilliant 
year of achievement. 


Still another important engagenient, 
announced on June 14, is that of Vladimir 
Rosing, noted Russian tenor, who will 
be a member of the vocal faculty of the 
Eastman School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Mr. Rosing is ex- 
pected to arrive in Rochester direct from 
his home in London within the next few 
days to prepare for his duties at the 
school. 
_ Albert Coates is familiar to Americans 
through his recent activities as guest 
conductor of the New York Symphony, 
48 well as for his accomplishments 
abroad, but Goossens is still merely a 
great name” in this country, while 
Shavitch is in the nature of a “dis- 
‘overy.” Both Mr. Goossens and Mr. 
Shavitch will have important réles as- 
‘isting Mr. Coates in the development of 
the Rochester Philharmonic, which will 
e sixteen concerts at the Eastman 
heater next season. Four will be even- 

concerts, the rest afternoon events. 
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first concert, on the evening of 
) 17, will be conducted by Mr. 
Loossens. 


,.-n addition to the inaugural concert, 
Goossens will conduct three after- 
is, Oct. 24, Oct. 31 and Nov. 7. Three 

nheerts have been accorded Mr. Sha- 
1, afternoon performances on Dec. 19 
Jan. 9 and an evening concert on 
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a date that is yet to be decided. The 
other concerts of the series will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Coates—three evening 
concerts, Jan. 16, Feb. 27 and April 9, 
and seven afternoon concerts, Jan. 23 
and 30, Feb. 6 and 20, and March 5, 19 
and 26. 





Hail Coming of Goossens 


The promised addition of Eugéne 
Goossens to Rochester’s musical colony 
is hailed with delight by local music- 
lovers. Although but thirty years of age, 
Mr. Goossens has made a brilliant mark 
as composer and conductor. He is a 
son of Eugéne Goossens, former con- 
ductor of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, and his mother, herself a musician, 
was the daughter of Aynsley Cook, a 


noted operatic basso. A native English- 
man, his activities have centered in that 
country, although the influences of Con- 
tinental study are apparent in his crea- 
tive work. He entered the Bruges 
Conservatoire at the age of ten, return- 
ing from the Belgian atmosphere three 
years later to continue his studies at 
the Liverpool] College of Music. A year 
later he won the Liverpool scholarship 
for violin at the Royal College of Music, 
where he studied composition with Stan- 
ford. He soon gained the degree of 
Associate, and also won the silver medal 
of the Worshipful Company of Musicians. 

Mr. Goossens acquired practical or- 
chestral experience as a violinist of 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London 


[Continued on page 2] 
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AMERICAN MUSIC 
GETS IMMENSE 
IMPETUS AT GREAT 
BIENNIAL OF CLUBS 


National Federation, Meeting 
at Asheville, Lays Many 
Constructive Plans for Ad- 
vancement of Native Music 
and Artists—Organize As- 
sociation of Past Presidents 
—Mrs. John F. Lyons Re- 
elected President — Plan 
Strong Campaign for Estab- 
lishment of National Con- 
servatory—New Prize 
Works Performed 


SHEVILLE, N. C., June 18.—: 

With an attendance coming from 
all over the United States and from 
Great Britain, Alaska and the Philip- 
pines, representing 1903 clubs, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
assembled in Asheville to celebrate its 
silver anniversary, from June 9 to 17. 
Stirringly impressive was the formal 
opening of the thirteenth biennial, 
with the delegates banded together, 
responding to roll call with the unfurl- 


ing of their State flags. 

Mrs. O. C. Hamilton, local chairman 
of the Biennial Board, gave the address 
of welcome, followed by Mayor John H. 
Cathey, Mrs. Charles Webb, president of 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs: Mrs. 
J. Norman Wills, president of North 
Carolina Federation of Music Clubs; 
Nan B. Stephens, president, South At- 
lantic District and Chairman of Biennial 
Program. 

President Mrs. John F. Lyons’ mes- 
sage to the convention was a call for the 
focusing of attention on American mu- 
sic. This program was the first all- 
American program ever presented by the 
Federation. The difficulties met, de- 
monstrated the urgent necessity of 
united work for American music and 
musicians. 

Among the features of the convention 
were the first performances of the new 
prize works, “Pan in America” and the 
pastoral “Spring in Sicily.” 

Mrs. Lyons was re-elected president. 

Mrs. Lyons in her address opening the 
business session made two recommenda- 
tions: First, that all members of clubs 
give a greater recognition to American 
artists on their concert programs; 
second, that the convention adopt a 
budget system for its operations. She 
reported twice as many clubs on its rolls 
as it had two years ago; finances in 
better shape; the different departments 
better organized; and the work through- 
out the federation systematized and co- 
ordinated. Other officers submitted re- 
ports filled with interesting data of 
sincere service. 

Mrs. Russell Dorr, historian, read a 
report correcting the error in the date 
of the permanent organization of the Na- 
tional Federation. It was not organized 
at the World’s Fair, June 21, 1893. A 
temporary organization was effected 
June 27, 1897, in New Yerk City. Clubs 
assembled in January, 1898, in Chicago 
to form a permanent organization. 








[Continued on page 4] 
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Goossens and Shavitch Named to Lead 
Rochester Philharmonic with Coates 
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[Continued from page 1] 


from 1911 to 1915, and it was during 
that period that he conducted for that 
body his first orchestral works, “Varia- 
tions on a Chinese Theme” and the 
symphonic poems, “Perseus” and “Os- 
sian.” Sir Thomas Beecham then in- 
vited him to conduct during his opera 
season at the Shattesbury Theater and 
the brilliancy of his work established his 
position as one of the best of England’s 
conductors at an age at which most 
musicians are still pursuing their studies. 
Sir Henry J. Wood invited him to con- 
duct his “Eternal Rhythm” at the Prome- 
nade Season of 1920 and two concerts 
at Queen’s Hall during the following 
year which established him in the front 
rank of European conductors. An ac- 
complished pianist as well as a brilliant 
violinist, Mr. Goossens was also a mem- 
ber of the Philharmonic String Quartet. 
His compositions include works in many 
forms and for many mediums. 





Engagement of Mr. Shavitch 


During Albert Coates’ recent brief 
stay in Rochester, Vladimir Shavitch 
was invited to conduct the Eastman 
Theater Orchestra several times in order 
that the celebrated composer-conductor 
might have the opportunity of observing 
his work. Mr. Shavitch had previously 
conducted the orchestra as an aspirant 
to share the post of director with Victor 
Wagner, and he was recalled for the 


special observation of Mr. Coates. His 
engagement followed. 

Mr. Shavitch found immediate popu- 
larity with the theater audiences follow- 
ing his first appearance. He left Roch- 
ester Wednesday of last week to hurry 
to Germany, where his family is summer- 
ing in the Hartz mountains. Mrs. 
Shavitch is a pianist of international 
reputation, professionally known as Tina 
Lerner. 

Since the outbreak of the war Mr. 
Shavitch and Mme. Lerner have made 
joint appearances over a wide field, 
ranging from the Canary Islands to 
Hawaii. While in South America as con- 
ductor of the Montevideo Symphony, Mr. 
Shavitch established a music school bear- 
ing his name. Mr. Shavitch is scheduled 
to return to Rochester with his family 
to enter upon his new duties in August. 
He is an American born, due to the fact 
that his father was a naturalized citizen 
living abroad—in Russia—at that time. 
He subsequently returned to this coun- 
try, where Vladimir passed his child- 
hood, until the age of twelve, when his 
father took up residence in Germany. 
There the lad _ studied piano under 
Godowsky, Busoni and Carrefio, and com- 
position under Hugo Kaun and Paul 
Juon. The artist made his début at the 
age of seventeen as a pianist. He has 
lived in New York and San Francisco, 
but is probably less well known in 
America than in foreign countries. He 
is thirty-four years of age. 





Million for Chicago Symphony 
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Bape reget June 16.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony was made one of the richest 
orchestral organizations in the country 
when the will of the late Clyde M. Carr, 
president of the steel manufacturing 
firm of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, and a 
music lover, art patron and civic leader, 
was filed for probate here this week. In 
the instrument, Mr. Carr made gifts to 
the orchestra totalling nearly $1,000,000, 
the sum to be accredited as an endow- 
ment and the income from it to be spent 
as the directors of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation wish, without restrictions, the 
income, however, going to the widow, 
Mrs. Lillian Van Alstyne Carr, during 
her lifetime. 

To Frederick A. Stock, conductor of 
the Symphony, is bequeathed $5,000, as 
a token of the esteem in which he was 
held by the late Mr. Carr, who was for 
many years a trustee of the Orchestral 
Association and who succeeded Bryan 
Lathrop as its president upon his death 
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Harding Wants Americans to 
Sing, Not Mumble, the 
National Anthem 


ASHINGTON, June 16.—Pres- 

ident Harding, in his Flag 
Day address at a meeting of the 
Americanization Commission of 
the American Legion, in the Con- 
tinental Memorial Hall, deplored 
that so few Americans know the 
words of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and stated that he would like 
to hear audiences sing our anthem 
instead of mumbling it. 

The President said in part: 
“Somehow I would like the spirit 
of American patriotism and devo- 
tion enabled to express itself in 
song. If that is not unseemly, I 
hope you will include it in your 
code as one of the manifestations 
of reverence to the flag. I wish 
you would go a little further while 
you are doing it, and I hope I am 
not asking too much of you. While 
you are doing it, don’t you think 
we ought to insist upon America 
being able to sing ‘The Star-Span- 
gled Banner’? It is a rather in- 
teresting experience to me. I have 
noted audiences singing our na- 
tional airs—that is not the way to 
put it. I have noted them trying 
to sing our national airs and, out- 
side of about two per cent, nearly 
all were mumbling their words, 
pretending to sing.” The words 
should be clearly sung, he con- 
tended, as one of the manifesta- 
tions of reverence to the flag. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 
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in 1916. Other bequests include $1,500 to 
Frederick J. Wessels and $1,000 to Henry 
E. Voegeli “as a slight token,” the will 
declares, “of my appreciation of their 
faithfulness and loyalty to the Orches- 
tral Association of Chicago and of their 
services to music in Chicago. 

Besides the Symphony bequest, Mr. 
Carr left $500,000 to the Art Institute, 
of which he was also a director, under the 
same conditions. These two gifts place 
Mr. Carr in the list with John Crerar, 
Walter L. Newberry, Mr. Lathrop and 
other large benefactors of the arts in 
Chicago. 

The $1,000,000 gift is by far the largest 
ever received by the Symphony. In 1916 
it received an endowment of $700,000 in 
the will of Mr. Lathrop. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge gave the next largest 
sum, $200,000, for the pension fund for 
the players. Several smaller bequests 
place the Symphony in possession of se- 
— amounting to more than $2,000,- 
000. 

None of the directors or other bene- 
ficiaries would comment on the gifts— 
save in suitable appreciations—prefer- 
ring to await the clearing of the will 
through the courts. 

No successor to Mr. Carr has yet been 
elected as president of the Association. 


The Whispering Gallery 


IEGFRIED WAGNER’S much-debated 
visit to America next season is' still 
shrouded in uncertainty. The latest 
word on the project comes from the New 
York Herald’s Berlin bureau, which re- 


ports the son of Richard as surrounded 
by friends of the less cheerful sort. Sieg- 
fried, it appears, is being assured by his 
very-well-wishers that $1,000 a week and 
expenses are no suitable remuneration 
for a tour of the States. They painted 
a pathetic picture of his returning home 
a “broken old man.” Apparently this 
horrid prospect has given pause to 
Wagner. 








* * * 
JULES DAIBER, the New York man- 
ager who is piloting the endeavor to 
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bring Siegfried here next season, has 
handed the composer-conductor an ulti- 
matum. Wagner has one week in which 
to decide whether he will accept the thou- 
sand-dollar offer. This being the case, 
the whole question should be shortly re- 
solved. Certainly Siegfried would be 
greeted as a friend on this side, where 
Wagnerites are as perfect and perhaps 
as numerous as those of any country. 
* * * 


THE CONCERT at the Chatelet The- 
atre, Paris, on June 9, for the benefit 
of the Colonne monument, had as soloist 
the revered pianist, Paderewski, who 
played the Fifth Concerto of Beethoven. 
The Polish virtuoso completed his hand- 
ful of European appearances with two 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall, London, on 
June 19 and 21. He is now at his villa 
in Switzerland, resting and preparing 
for next season’s duties. 

* *K * 

ANOTHER RECENT RECITALIST in 
the British capital was Mario Chamlee, 
who presented a program at the Albert 
Hall on June 3. This was the Metro- 
politan tenor’s professional début in the 
Old World, and, from advices received, 
he accomplished it with entirely satisfac- 
tory results. 

*” ok * 

AMONG THE NEW PIANISTS al- 
ready announced for next season is 
Brailowsky, a Russian. He doubtless 
has a first name, but prefers the single, 
if not succinct, Brailowsky. This artist 
is apparently a favorite in South Amer- 
ica, for he gave forty-one concerts there 
in the season 1921-22. His recitals here 
next season will be under the Wolfsohn 
Bureau’s auspices. THE FLANEUR. 


INCREASE GERMANS’ ROSTER 








Several Americans May Be Among Per- 
sonnel of Wagnerian Opera Forces 


Melvin H. Dalberg, general director of 
the Wagnerian Opera Company, will sail 
for Europe in the Olympic on June 30 
for the purpose of engaging new singers 
for the coming season, which opens at 
the Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
on Christmas Night. The new artists 
now under consideration are members ot 
some of the leading opera houses of Ger- 
many and Austria, and will include as 


well several prominent American sing- 
ers. The new State Symphony, con- 
ducted by Josef Stransky, has been en- 
gaged for the entire season. The con- 
ductors will be Eduard Moericke, Ernest 
Knoch and Mr. Stransky, who will be 
guest conductor. 

The artists already engaged are: So- 
pranos, Elsa Alsen, Marie Ivogiin, Meta 
Seinemeyer, Editha Fleischer, Joan 
Ruth (a young American girl) and 
Maria Lorenz-Hoellischer; contraltos, 
Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann and Emma 
Bassth; tenors, Heinrich Knote, Robert 
Hutt, Paul Schwarz, Karl Erb and Harry 
Steir; baritones, Theodore Lattermann, 
Desidor Zador and Benno Zeigler; basso, 
Edward Lankow. ‘ 

New artists now under consideration 
are Francis Maclennan, American tenor; 
Lotta Lehmann and Elizabeth Schu- 
mann, both of Vienna; Eleanora de Cis- 
neros, American contralto; Joseph Mano- 
warda, bass, who hails from Hamburg, 
and Karl Ritter, tenor, from Stuttgart. 

The operas to be given are “Rienzi,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Das 


Liebesverbot,’ “Der Zigeunerbaron,” 
“La Juive,” “Der Fliegende Hollander,” 
“Der Evangelimann,” “Tannhauser, 


“Die Toten Augen,’ “Der Trompeter 
von Sickingen,” “Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail,” “Don Juan,” “Zauberfléte,” 
“Figaro’s Hochzeit,” “Die Meistersing- 
er,” “Tristan und Isolde” and “Der Ring 
des Nibelungen.” 





Dallas Girl Wins Scholarship 


DALLAS, TEx., June 16.— Rousseau 
Criswell is the winner of the Olga Sama- 
roff piano scholarship offered to Texas 
through the State Federation of Musx 
Clubs. The contest was held at Bush 
Temple Conservatory under the auspices 
of the Dallas Federation of Music Clubs. 
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TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE IS ESSENTIAL 
UBSCRIBERS who desire MuSICAL AMERICA to follow them regu- 


larly during their vacations should mail a card to the Circulation 


Department, giving their summer address. 


is necessary. 


At least two weeks’ notice 


MINNEAPOLIS WILL 
BUILD GREAT HAL). 


Voters Authorize $3,000,060) 
Auditorium—Hear New 


Piano Concerto 
By H. K. Zuppinger 

MINNEAPOLIS, June 16.—The voters of 
the city, on Election Day, June 11, by «in 
overwhelming majority, authorized a 
$3,000,000 bond issue for a municipa|! 
auditorium. This will mean a great dea! 
for Minneapolis music. It will give 
a large concert hall, where the great 
musical attractions can be brought be- 
fore an audience large enough to make it 
financially worth while for them to come 
here. No more will we have to trave! 
over to St. Paul when we want to hear 
grand opera, for it is understood that 
provision will be made in the plans for 
the new hall for adequate stage facili- 
ties, and the seating capacity will be 
large. Just how soon the hall will be 
finished is not known. 

The center of interest at the com- 
mencement recital at the University of 
Minnesota, on June 6, was the playing of 
a new Piano Concerto by its composer, 
Celius Dougherty, accompanied by the 
University Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Abe Pepinsky. Mr. Dougherty, 
whose new work has received general 
praise, has for several years been study- 
ing at the University. This concerto is 
his most ambitious effort. Not only is 
Mr. Dougherty a composer, but he is also 
a solo pianist of fine attainments, as re- 
vealed in his playing of his own compo- 
sition. 

Mildred Perkins, soprano, sang “De- 
puis le Jour,” from “Louise.” Her voice 
is a fine one, used with ease and cer- 
tainty, and her interpretative ability is 
also of a high order. Adela Ouren, pi- 
anist, played the Liszt E Flat Concerto 
with fine technique but with not enough 
of the spirit and abandon that this com- 
position demands. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Pepinsky’s 
direction, accompanied the soloists and 
played the Overture to Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” and the Haydn Symphony in G. 
When one considers that the personne! 
of this orchestra is constantly changing 
from year to year one marvels at the 
fine results achieved. 

Bernard Ferguson of New York, bari- 
tone, formerly a resident of Minneapo- 
lis, returned on June 12 and gave a re- 
cital before an enthusiastic audience 
which filled the Unitarian Church. four 
groups, Italian, French, German and 
English, were presented in fine voice and 
artistic style. Mr. Ferguson will be 
guest teacher at the McPhail School of 
Music during the summer months. 


SAN FRANCISCANS HEAR 
SEQUOIA TRIO IN DEBUT 











Brahms and Rubinstein Works Featured 
in First Program—Soloists in 
Recital 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 16.—Thé 
program for the first recital of the newly 
formed Sequoia Trio, given recently in 
the Italian ballroom of the St. Francis 
Hotel, included the Brahms C Minor and 
Rubinstein G Minor Trios. Arthur Con- 
radi, as soloist, displayed a highly de- 
veloped technique in the Bach Chaconn 
for violin alone. 

Charles F. Bulotti, tenor; Rose P1az- 
zoni, soprano; Hazel and Myrtle Woo, 


and others, were heard in an interesting 


recital recently at the studio of Herman! 
Genss. The program included the qui! 
tet from Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” th 
quartet from “Rigoletto” and scenes fr! 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” 

August Johnson, baritone, was 
soloist with Stanislas Bem’s Orchestr4, 
at the Whitcomb Hotel, on June 10. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





Amato to Sing in America Next Yea! 
Under Haensel & Jones Direction 


Pasquale Amato, baritone, forme! 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Ww’ 
come to America next spring for a ©0! 
cert tour under the direction of Haens' 
& Jones, according to word just rece!\' 
from Fitzhugh W. Haensel, who is ! 
on a business trip in Italy. Amato 
been heard in his native country rece 
with great success. 
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Not Text, Inspires Revolutionist-Producer 
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Théodore Komisarjevsky, Russian Producer, and Five of His Striking Settings. 


Borodine’s “Prince Igor”; 


By John Alan Haughton 


3/0 sound a new note in 
dramatic or _ operatic 
production would ap- 
pear a difficult, not to 
say an impossible thing 
—unless one strives 
merely to be different. If one would 
avoid both the commonplace and the 
outrageous, in what direction is one 
to turn in a field where everything 
seems already to have been said and 
done? Oscar Wilde said that sim- 














plex, or words to that effect, and it is 
in simplicity and the appropriate that 
Théodore Komisarjevsky, Russian pro- 
ducer, has taken refuge. 

Mr. Komisarjevsky was introduced to 
New York with the Theater Guild’s pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” which 
was not only one of the most important 
theatrical presentations of the season 
but one of the best that the Guild has yet 
done. 

“T have not given my entire time to 
play producing,” said Mr. Komisarjev- 
sky, “although I began that way in 
Petrograd. As a matter of fact, I have 
produced as much opera, I believe, as I 


a have plays. My first opera was Rimsky- 
plicity was the last resort of the com- Korsakoff’s ‘Sadko,’ which I did in Mos- 
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Young Italy and Young America i in Present-Day Music 


Below, Left, 





Portrait of Komisarjevsky © Nickolas Muray 
the Tavern Scene in Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor”; Center, Two Scenes from 
Above, Right, Permanent Setting for Mozart’s “Die Entfiihrung, ” For Indoor Scenes of Which the Trees Were Removed and a Hanging Lamp Substituted 
for the Cupola; Below, Right, the Munich Scene in Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” 


cow. There I was really producing at 
three theaters at the same time, the Im- 
perial Opera, which was afterward the 
State Opera, of course, and then a com- 
pany backed by a private individual and, 
most interesting of all, to me, my own 
company. 

“T began in a studio and later had a 
theater and a school which I ran upon 
my own lines. For instance, each pupil 
had to study everything, acting, dancing 
and music and there was a central class 
where all these things were united. I 
had both beginners and _ experienced 
actors. We did not only operas but plays 
with music where action, dialogue and 
music could all be taken as one, with the 
rhythm of the music dictating the 
rhythm of the other two. Our first work 


” 


was Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” with spoken 
dialogue instead of the recitatives, and 
we did ‘The Tempest’ with Arensky’s 
music and ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ again using dialogue in place of 
recitative, and ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ using 
much of Hoffmann’s original text. 


“Parsifal” as a Mystery Play 


“One of the most interesting things I 
produced was ‘Parsifal,’ which I did as a 
mystery play and with practically no 
scenery. I had a permanent scene in 
formal Spanish style, with an arch in the 
middle closed with curtains, something 
on the order of the Shakespearian inner 
stage, and only the settings within were 


[Continued on page 291 
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ECENT musical history 
in Italy bears features 
of resemblance to that 
in America. The musi- 
cal life in each country 














is a struggle for the 
culturally higher type of musician, 
and for the creation of musical 


forms and ways typical of the respec- 
tive peoples. Young Italy tries to 
overcome the era of domination in 
her music of the spirit of the old 
opera, a domination that narrowed 
her creative genius and made her 
forget Italy’s glorious old path in 
the field of instrumental forms and 
choral polyphony. Young American 
composers of the cultured type try, 
for their part, to overcome the in- 
fluence of the “ballad” and the 
amateurishness and _ provincialism 
that go with this sort of music. 
There, on the sunny peninsula, one 
fights for deeper understanding of the 
racial spirit, for a re-establishment of 
dDsolute music, for the reincarnation in 
italian art of the lovely traditions and 
ethods of Vivaldi and Scarlatti. 

Here, not dissimilarly, the creative 
lusician tries to link up the real and 
aluable racial tradition with the genu- 
le folk-song and its Anglo-Celtic ances- 
rs. 

The younger composers of both lands 
e producing musical forms and means 
lore typical of their respective national- 
es than ever before, and they do this 


subconsciously, by force of racial in- 
stinct formerly misdirected. 

The younger Italians’ symphonic sub- 
jects and forms have their roots unmis- 
takably in their racial taste. Love of 
pageantry, of religious solemnity, of 
sunny landscape permeates equally Ca- 
sella’s “‘Pagine del Guerra” (“Pages 
from the War’), Tommasini’s “Beato 
Regno,” Pizzetti’s Choruses, Malipiero’s 
“Impressioni dal Vero” and Resphigi’s 
“Fontane di Roma.” Young America 
leans to refined and vivacious “genre,” 
to water-colors with a light, humoristic 
or phantastic touch in such works as 


Deems Taylor’s “Through the Looking 
Glass,” Emerson Whithorne’s “New 
York Days and Nights” or Frederick 


Jacobi’s “Eve of St. 
Casella on Other Italians 


In his recent lectures and recitals 
Alfredo Casella presented several of his 
own works and those of his Italian col- 
leagues and gave most interesting com- 
ments on them. 

“In order to understand the formation 
of the young Italian school,” said Mr. 
Casella, “one must recall the essential 
point of our latest musical history: the 
passing away of Wagnerian influence 
and the coming of new impressive cur- 
rents, the French and Russian. If De- 
bussy has formed his astounding per- 
sonality, denying Wagner with strongest 
conviction and listening to other leading 
voices, those of Schumann, Chopin and 
Moussorgski, the young Italians in their 
turn found valuable support in Debussy 
and the Russian ultra-modernists. How- 
I want to make it clear that neither 


Agnes.’ 


ever, 
Debussy nor Stravinsky has exercised 
over us new Italians any tyrannic iIn- 


fluence. But these new musical esthetics 


created by the new Frenchmen and Rus- 
sians only brilliantly justified our own 
opinions and have shown to us definitely 
that a new musical era of free music has 
been born and that the old diatonic dog- 
matism exists no more. 

“But with all this, there is great vari- 
ety of type among the musicians form- 
ing the young Italian school. (Of 
course, it is not a school in the sense of 
blind submission to a definite master.) 

“Take the biggest among them, Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti and Francesco Mali- 
piero. Pizzetti is a profound poet, a 
sort of Italian Hellene, whose musical 
language is based chiefly on ancient 
Greek scales and owes nothing to De- 
bussy. Malipiero, on the contrary, de- 
rives from the great Venetians—not 
only from Vivaldi and Bassani—but also 
from Tintoretto and Veronese. He in- 
herited the glorious Venetian traditions, 
the richness of ccloring, fire and tem- 
pestuous imagination. But however dif- 
ferent these two artists may be, they 
have two traits in common, essentially 
Italian—dramatic force and plasticity 
and clarity of thought. 

“We have fundamental divergences 
with the Debussyesque current. Where- 
as the Debussyesque thought is exclu- 
sively impressionistic, likes nebulous, 
indefinite shades and contours, the young 
Italian is absolutely anti-impressionistic. 
He conceives things in- a purely plastic 
aspect and has a profound sense of real- 
ity which is in strong relationship with 
the transparency and neatness of Italian 
landseape and Italian painting. I think 
the Italian school will be largely respon- 
sible for the formation of a neo-classic 
current in world music.” 

We have to add to this clear and en- 
lightening statement something about 


Alfredo Casella’s own place in art. This 
highly gifted composer, equipped with an 
excellent technique, has had his own in- 
teresting evolution. In his earlier works, 
such as that fine song-cycle, ‘Adieu a 
la vie,” to Rabindranath Tagore’s poems 
(excellently sung here by Greta Torpa- 
die), one feels influences of the early 
Debussy (“Pelléas” and external touches 
of “Sacre du Printemps”). But in the 
delightful “Pupazetti,” which were glori- 
ously played here by the author and Rob- 
ert Schmitz and conducted by Mr. 
Casella in Boston and Cleveland, we wit- 
ness a display of pure design; it is 
strictly graphic. One of Casella’s most 
characteristic works, “A Notte Alta,” 
has great individual and racial strength; 
its somber and silent majesty remind us 
of the Italian Gothic and Middle Age. 

I want also to notice among recent 
productions Tommasini’s fine “Beato 
Regno,” typical of the Neo-Greek cur- 
rent in the new Italian music, and the 
delightful “Gray Ray” by the very 
young and highly gifted Mario Castel- 
nuovo Tedesco, a piece full of freshness 
and charm, which was magnificently 
played by Casella. 


The Americans 


The new type of American composer 
who is coming to the forefront of Amer- 
ica’s musical life is a musician of cul- 
ture and refinement, with a technique to 
match the best of his contemporaries, a 
musician who sets no store by external 
nationalism, but who tries to find expres- 
sion for much deeper feelings and racial 
survivals. 

To this highly cultured type clearly 
belong the three authors of the most im- 


[Continued on page 27] 
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_ Department directors made an impres- 
sive showing in their reports. 

Revision of by-laws was studied and 
unanimously accepted as read. The re- 
port of the Director of Extension gives 
the total of paid clubs as 1758; includ- 
ing senior and junior, 106,808 members. 


Texas Given Prize 


Mrs. Cecil Frankel’s endowment prize 
of $100 was presented to Texas as the 
State showing the most consistent 
growth. 

_At the State luncheon the subject for 
discussion was: “Reciprocal Value of 
Cooperation Between State Federation 
and Resident Artists.” An Open Forum 
dealt with the _ following subjects: 
“Financing State Federations and Their 
Relation to the National” (led by Emma 
McCarthy, Alabama); “Financing a 
State Bulletin” (led by Mrs. E. J. Ott- 
away, Michigan) ; “County Club Organ- 
ization” (led by Mrs. Malcolm Perkins, 
Virginia); “Value of Divisional Insti- 
tutes to Further Extension Efficiency” 
dled by Mrs. William Arms-Fisher). 

Standing out as one of the most con- 
structive sessions was “Educational 
Day.” These chairmen of the American 
Music Department reported on their acti- 
vities: American Composers, Mrs. Ed- 
win B. Garrigues, Philadelphia; Opera 
and Orchestra, Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley and Mrs. Archibald. Music 
critics, artists and composers from all 
parts of the nation were unanimous in 


declarin this thirteenth convention as 
an epoch in the history of American 
music. John Powell in his talk on “The 


Nation in Music,” emphasized the danger 
to an original culture. A wealth of in- 
formation and wit was contained in the 
talks by Mrs. Crosby Adams on “Music 
in Child Life”; Mrs. Kelley on “Mother- 
ing ‘Alice’,” and Agnes C. Quinlan on 
“*Fairies’ in Old Irish Music.” 

Public school music was discussed and 
convincing papers read by Henrietta 
Baker Low on “Musicianship in School 
Music”; “Standards in School Music” by 
Mrs. Fisher; “Program Music in Public 
Schools,” Miss Bivins; “Modern Develop- 
ment in School Music,” William Breach; 
“What the Clubs Can Do for School 
Music,” Emma Bartlett; “Better Prep- 
aration of the Supervisor,” Paul 
Weaver; “The Federation and School 
Music,” Mrs. John F. Lyons; “The Co- 
ordination of Civic Musical Forces,” Otto 
Meissner. 

A plea was made for town and county 
supervisors of music in the schools and 
a memory contest in the Sunday Schools. 
Asheville schools gave a demonstration 
program, with Agnes McLean, director. 
Biltmore High School Chorus, Hilda 
Foote, director, gave songs by C. Grin- 
dell, E. Bronte and F. Lynes. 


Choir Organization Increased 


The increase in choir organization has 
been marked this past year. Brought 
out very forcefully in the open forum 
were two good points: the church at 
large should cooperate to bring a closer 
relation between music and religion; 
singers should be trained by their church 
institutions just as their preachers are 
trained. Plans for a choir bureau and 
circulating library are to be worked out. 

At the session of the Ways and Means 
Department, Mrs. Fred W. Abbott, chair- 
man, after an animated discussion the 
annual fee was increased to twenty-five 
cents per capita. The Endowment Fund 
reported 168 life memberships; five for- 
eign members; 217 artists memberships; 
403 individual memberships. 

Mrs. H. H. Mills of Illinois, chairman 
of publicity, showed an increase of fifty 
per cent in the number of papers carry- 
ing Federation news. She recommends 
the use of radio, that a budget for pub- 
licity be allotted each State and that 
states be districted for publicity pur- 


poses. 
Election of Officers 


Mrs. John F. Lyons of Fort Worth, 
Tex., was re-elected president; Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel of Los Angeles, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Camden, 
N. J., second vice-president; Nan Ste- 
phens, Atlanta, Ga., third vice-president; 
Mrs. J. A. Jardine, Fargo, N. D., record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. F. H. Blankenship, 
Dallas, Tex., corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. J. H. Stapleton, Milwaukee, Wis., 
treasurer. 

The organization of the past presi- 
dents was effected and is to be known 
as the Past Presidents’ Assembly. It 


begins an active program with sixty 
charter members. The objects of the as- 
sociation are to recognize the pioneers 
in the music club life of America and to 
raise funds for ample scholarships with 
which to further the artistic careers of 
the Federation’s younger artists. Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher was elected presi- 
dent. 
Adopt Study Course 


Mrs. F. A. Seiberling of Ohio pre- 
sented a plan for a course of study. She 
said many clubs had a definite program 

‘for each season, but not linked from 
year to year in a logical sequence. It 
must frankly be confessed that much of 
the program work as at present carried 
on is desultory and haphazard. Surely 
nothing would contribute so much to the 
general uplift of musical intelligence in 
the country at large as united study of 
the essentials of music culture by the 
great host of American clubwomen. 

The outline of the course is as follows: 
First year, “The Fundamentals of Mu- 
sic’; second year, “From Song to Sym- 
phony” (a manual of music apprecia- 
tion); third year, “Musical Instru- 
ments”; fourth year “Epochs in Musical] 
Progress” (a manual of music history). 
Each book is to contain eight chapters 
and will be written by authorities on the 
subjects. The committee has secured a 
financial backing, making it possible to 
distribute the books to the members of 
clubs at a very low price. The first four 
chapters will be ready in pamphlet form 
in October. 

The federation was unanimous in 
adopting the plans as represented as the 
National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
Course of Study. 


Great Future Benefits 


Mrs. William Arms Fisher has for 
months been devoting much time in 
working on a National Survey and her 
report gives interesting data. This sur- 
vey will furnish the Federation with 
comparative statistics of the growth of 
music in America with foreign countries. 
It will also be used for publicity in show- 
ing the public just what the music clubs 
are doing for music in this country. 

Embodied in the resolutions as adopted 
by the Federation one sees great future 
benefits for the clubs. Each club is to 
obligate itself in presenting artist con- 
certs to give at least fifty per cent of 
such engagements to American artists. 
There will be established a standing com- 
mittee of industrial music, and it urges 
upon each State the importance of es- 
tablishing such a department. An Ar- 
tists’ Concert Committee is to be formed 
to advise and assist the clubs in handling 
artists’ concert series. The board of 
directors will re-district the States. 
There will be co-operation with Andreas 
Dippel in his plan for the United States 
Grand Opera Club, as set forth in the 
prospectus. 


To Work for National Conservatory 


Efforts are to be redoubled to secure 
legislation looking toward the establish- 
ment of the National Conservatory of 
Music. Steps are to be taken immediate- 
ly to have a simplified bill introduced 
into Congress, to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of twenty-one 
persons representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Music, professional musicians, 
business men and women and public- 
spirited lovers of music, in order that the 
National Conservatory of Music when 
organized shall be broadly democratic, 
representing all schools of musical 
thought and activity. “America the 
Beautiful” was endorsed and adopted as 
the National Federation’s official hymn. 

California and Oregon put in a strong 
bid, but Portland, Ore., was awarded the 
fourteenth biennial convention of the 
National Federation. 


Junior Clubs’ Activities 


The department of junior clubs shows 
consistent progress. The number of clubs 
has increased; choruses, orchestras and 
chamber music have been organized. A 
short session modelled after the senior 
clubs was held. The secretaries pro tem. 
are: Betty Fennemore, junior delegate 
from Arizona, and Lucille Baker, junior 
delegate from Colorado. 


“Pan 


The prize lyric drama “Pan in Amer- 
ica,” composed by Carl Venth of Fort 
Worth, Tex., to a libretto by Robert 
Francis Allen, of West Somerville, Mass., 
was performed for the first time on the 


. . ss 
in America 


evening of June 14, under the baton of 
the composer. 
Guest artists appearing in the prin- 
cipal réles were Marjory Maxwell, so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera; Elizabeth 
Hood Latta of Philadelphia and Grace 
Stephens of Atlanta, sopranos; Ray Vir- 
din, William Glegg Monroe and Charles 
Eason, tenors; Charles Burnham of 
Asheville and Maurice Matteson of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., baritones; Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth of New York, and Lillian Emer- 
son, dancer. Over 500 performers took 





Mrs. John F. Lyons, Fort Worth, Tex., Who 
Was Re-elected President of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs 


part in the production, which was under 
the direction of John Webster Harkrider 
of Los Angeles as pageant-master. Mr. 
Harkrider designed the. stage settings 
and costumes. 

The librettist has give the composer 
a kaleidoscopic mass of material with 
which to deal, and Mr. Venth has in- 
vested the story with much beautiful 
melody. Parts of the score could not be 
understood at a first hearing, but the 
work concludes with a stirring dramatic 
climax. The pageant director has an ex- 
tensive field for spectacular work. Be- 
cause of its demand for a big orchestra, 
a great number of performers, and an 
experienced pageant director, the cost 
involved will probably bar the produc- 
tion from many communities. 


Other New Works Heard 


Another prize composition, the pastoral 
“Spring in Sicily,” composed by Irenée 
Berge to a libretto by Cecil Fanning, was 
heard at a later concert, the composer 
conducting. It was played by a chamber 
music group from the Biennial Festival 
Orchestra, and the soloists were Fran- 
cesca Zarad, soprano, and Dorothea Ed- 
wards, contralto. Mr. Berge received an 
ovation. 

The prize sonata for violin and piano, 
composed by Joseph J. McGrath of Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., was played by Francis 
Maemillen, violinist, and Carolyn Beebe, 
pianist, who impressed the audience by 
the sincerity of their interpretation of 
this new work. 


Festival Orchestra Plays 


One of the principal concerts was that 
given by the Biennial Festival Orches- 
tra, conducted by Henry Hadley, with 
Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Grace Potter Carroll 
of Asheville, pianist, as soloists. Had- 
ley’s Symphony in B Minor and Her- 
bert’s “Irish Rhapsody” were included 
in the orchestral program. Miss Tiffany, 
with Mollie Bernstein at the piano, sang 
numbers by Hadley, Kramer, Crist, 
Watts, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and other 
composers. Soloists, conductor and or- 
chestra were all warmly applauded. 
though the orchestra at times showed 
the handicap imposed by the want of 
adequate rehearsal. 

A special concert for children was 
given by the orchestra under Mr. Had- 
ley’s baton, with Miss Tiffany and Helen 
Pugh, aged fourteen, as soloists. 

The Festival Orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Hadley, appeared in an artistic con- 
cert on the afternoon of June 16, with 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, and John 
Powell, pianist, as soloists. In the eve- 
ning the orchestra again played, with 
Mr. Powell as soloist. An ovation was 
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given the conductor and composer aft: 
the performance of Mr. Powell’s ove: 
ture, “In Old Virginia.” 

The Aeolian Choir of Asheville, le 
by Crosby Adams, gave a sacred co! 
cert on June 10 in the Montreal Aud 
torium. The soloists were Caroline Fi: 
ley Springer of Stamford, Conn.; Ali: 


Bivins of Greensboro, N. C., and Charl: . 


Egbert Burnham of Asheville. Th 
Matinée Musical Club of Philadelphi., 
under the leadership of Helen Pulas! 
Innes, gave an attractive concert on Jur 
11, with Elizabeth Hood Latta, mezzo- 
soprano; Princess Wtahwaso, soprano, 
and Emilie Fricke Lesher and Clarenc. 
K. Bawden, as soloists, and Agnes Clu: 
Quinlan as accompanist. Bawden’ 
“River of Stars,” a four-part choru 
for women’s voices, with soprano solo, 
a setting of a poem by Alfred Noye:, 
formed part of the program. 

Luella Meluis, soprano, appeared as 
soloist at the concert on the afternoo: 
of June 15 and had to give several en 
cores. Another feature of this concert 
was the playing of Ruth O’Shaughness) 
of Asheville, blind pianist, who displayed 
a sure technique. 

Among other soloists heard during the 
convention were Paul Ryman of New 
York, tenor; Maurice Matteson of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., baritone; Mildred Delma 
of New York; William Breach and Fred 
and Wanita Cardin of Oklahoma. 

The program by the Biennial Festival 
Chorus, C. N. Boyd of Pittsburgh, con 
ductor, had to be omitted, as there was 
no time for rehearsals. 


Value of Chamber Music 


Carolyn Beebe, founder of the New 
York Chamber Music Society, in her talk 
on “Chamber Music the Foundation of 
Musical Intelligence,” defined chamber 
music as a solo art, and not to be con- 
fused with orchestral art. 

In his address on “The Responsibility 
of the Music Club to Its Community,” 
Peter C. Lutkin spoke first of the re- 
sponsibility in the church and said the 
people should be interested in the hymn 
as poetic expression of religious fervor. 

“In the concert room,” he continued, 
“not only should you develop and ex- 
ploit the performing abilities of your 
own club members, but you should stimu- 
late all local musical activities and bring 
to your community artists and musical 
organizations of various kinds.” 

Arthur Bliss, as representative of the 
British Musical Society, pointed out that 
we were obliged to listen to inferior 
music in our own daily life only because 
we had no time for good music. Clubs 
should own orchestras. choruses and 
chamber music organizations, he urged. 


Advocates Fine Arts Conservatory 


Philander P. Claxton, on “Music in 
Education,” said music should begin as 
a regular course in the kindergarten and 
continue through high school and col- 
lege. It should not be over intellectual. 
Good music was essential, and trained 
teachers should be paid to teach it. A 
National School of Fine Arts should be 
established, where students could obtain 
a musical education free and as reason- 
ably as a Latin course. 


Music in the Industries 


Antoinette Sabel of Los Angeles, in 
an address on “Music in the Industries,’ 
told of the work she is doing in Califor- 
nia as sponsored by the Chamber 0! 
Commerce. She pointed out that through 
music a better relationship grew be- 
tween employer and employee. She has 
taken to Washington her survey, and 
the Secretary of Labor and Assistant 
Secretary have promised to print it, to 
be distributed by the Government. She 
urged every State to organize, and asked 
that a Department of Industrial Mus! 
be established in the Federation. 

Among others who delivered interest- 
ing addresses were Katherine Tift Jones 
of Montclair, N. J.; Eric DeLamart: 
of Chicago, Franklin Dunham of Ne‘ 
York, Frederick Wodell of Boston, 
Gutzon Borglum, sculptor and painte’: 
William Arms Fisher of Boston. who re- 


= 


viewed the campaign against the sore 


sharks; Andreas Dippel, who spoke 
opera in the United States; Ella M 
Powell of Washington, and C. M. Tr 
maine, director of the Bureau for t' 
Advancement of Music. 

An extensive series of entertainme’ ‘‘ 
was organized for the delegates. 

HELEN KNox SPAIN 
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PUBLISHERS TALK 
ON NATIVE MUSIC 


President Urges Association 
to Aid Recognition of 
American Composer 


The Music Publishers’ Association of 
-he United States held its twenty-seventh 
annual convention on Tuesday, June 12, 
at the Hotel Astor, New York. Steps 
were taken to compile a history of the 
music publishing industry in this coun- 
try, and a committee was appointed by 
George Fischer, the Association’s presi- 
dent, to consider the feasibility of the 


plan. 

Another feature of the meetings was a 
discussion as to ways and means of en- 
couraging the American composer. 

Mr. Fischer urged that the publishers 
should co-operate more closely with tic 

various organizations now bending every 

effort to make music a still more popular 
household word in America. On all sides 
greater willingness was being shown to 
consider the works of American compos- 
ers, and he thought the Association 
should do its share in this movement to 
demand recognition for deserving native 
talent. 

A report submitted by the committee 
appointed to inquire into fictitious prices 
on sheet music indicated that the time 
was not propitious for definite action on 
this question. Sam Fox made a report 
on the protection of American mechani- 
cal rights abroad. The work of the Radio 
Committee was approved by the organi- 
zation. 

The result of the election of officers 
was as follows: George Fischer, presi- 
dent (re-elected); Sam Fox, vice-presi- 
dent; E. T. Paull, secretary (re- elected) ; 
H: irold Flammer, treasurer (re-elected). 








MANAGERS TO MEET 


National Association to Discuss Concert 
Bookings 


MILWAUKEE, June 9.—The National 
Concert Managers’ Association, Eliza- 
beth Cueny, president, will meet in Chi- 
cago on June 28, 29 and 30, it is an- 
nounced by Margaret Rice, secretary of 
the organization. Convention headquar- 
ters will be the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
The indications are that there will be 


an excellent attendance. 

The subjects which will be discussed 
are: “Do We Need a Concert Managers’ 
Association?” ; “Why I Joined the As- 
sociation”; “Interlocking Relations Be- 
tween Artist Manager and Local Man- 
ager’; “Why is the Position of the Local 
Manager Generally Insecure?” and 
“Cause of High Prices of Artists.” Not 
only local managers but artist managers 
are invited to discuss these subjects. 
What is aimed for is not a recital of 
personal grievances, but to consider the 
nature of the booking system which gives 
rise to difficult conditions. 





DEAN BUTLER RESIGNS 


Gives Up Post in Kansas University to 
Return to Syracuse 


LAWRENCE, KAN., June 18.—Harold L. 
3utler, dean of the School of Fine Arts 
at the University of Kansas, has resigned 
his position and has accepted the dean- 
ship of the College of Fine Arts at the 
University of Syracuse, in Syracuse, 
Na Ke 

Since coming to the University of 
Kansas in 1915 Dean Butler has _in- 
reased the student enrollment from 180 
to over 600; the number of faculty mem- 
vers from ten to twenty-four; the salary 
luudget of the school from a little more 
than $20,000 to over $60,000. At the 
same time, the cost per student at the 
iniversity has decreased from $99.13 to 

little more than $45. 

In returning to Syracuse Dean Butler 

ill be welcomed by many friends, for 
e was head of the vocal department at 
le university for eleven years, resign- 
ig there to accept the post he has now 

linquished at Kansas University. 

Dr. George A. Parker, present dean 
f the College of Fine Arts, will, at his 
wn request, be retired to a professor- 
lip in organ. Dr. Parker has served 
syracuse University for forty years, and 
Yr seventeen years of this time has been 
ean of the College of Fine Arts. 


Bringing the Classics to Motion Picture Audiences 
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HIS WEEK S. L. Rothafel has at- 

tained his third anniversary as direc- 
tor of the artistic enterprises of the 
Capitol Theater, New York, and the fact 
serves to draw attention to his achieve- 
ments in these three years in fostering 
an interest in classic music among the 
vast audiences who have patronized this 
theater in the course of that period. 
With an energy characteristic of one 
who started his career in this city as a 
boy at $2 a week, and worked himself 
up to the position of a leader in the 
theatrical world, Mr. Rothafel has de- 
voted himself to the task of developing 
symphonic and operatic music as an 
integral part of the attractions at the 
Capitol. 

With the cooperation of the conduc- 
tor, Erno Rapee, and the associate con- 
ductors, William Axt, David Mendoza 
and Graham Harris, he has established 
an orchestra of symphony standard for 
the performance of music by Beethoven, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Strauss, and others in the wide 
field of the classics; he has organized 
the productions of scenes from the 
operas, and the ballet under Alexander 
Oumansky has also been developed. 

Mr. Rothafel’s experiment in introduc- 
ing classic music to his audiences met 
with an instant response on their part, 
he says. “They were not by any means 
indifferent; they took all of this fine 
music we could give them, and demanded 
more. We have created a greater desire 
for good music than has been created 
by any other single institution, and the 
influence of this work is felt not only in 
our theater, but through the radio, by 
means of which we reach vast audiences 
all over the country. The results have 
fully justified our belief that the people 
are eager to hear this music. 


Pleads for American Composers 
I 


“People will readily listen to music 
if it has a human appeal. And here is 
an important point, in my opinion: Or- 
chestras will have to be added to, and 
will have to lead people to a_ better 
understanding of music. There ought 
to ke more instruments in the orchestras. 
so that they may produce the full or- 
chestral color of any work. As for the 
complaint that there are too many in- 
struments in the orchestras nowadays, 
and that it is impossible to sing to them, 
this would no longer hold good if these 
orchestras were adequately controlled. 
It is all a question of control. A man 
should be able to lead an orchestra of 
500 so that its tone will meet the ca- 
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Leaders in the Musical Enterprises of the Capitol Theater, New York. 
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pacity of the voice of the singer, and 
without any loss of color. 

“The great trouble with orchestras 
nowadays is that they don’t vary their 
programs. We have symphony after 
symphony playing the same works until 
the people grow tired of them 

“For instance, many beautiful things 
have been written by American com- 
posers which we seldom hear. The big 
symphonies do not encourage American 
composers to write; they will not accept 
works from them when they do write 
them. The orchestras are conducted by 
foreigners who do not understand Ameri- 
can folk-lore. Take the fine themes that 
Stephen Foster has included in his music, 
or the melodies that MacDowell has put 
into his scores. We need more of that 
kind of work, and American composers 
should be encouraged to produce it.” 

“Impressions of Opera” is one of the 
lines on the Capitol bill. This may com- 
prise the second part of “Pagliacci,” or 
the Kermesse scene from “Faust,” or 
any other excerpt from opera, condensed 
to the limits of a twenty or thirty 
minutes’ performance. These scenes are 
sung by talenteu* artists, supported by 
the excellent Capitol Orchestra, and the 
scenery is always effective and pictures- 
que. 

A Strenuous Career 


Mr. Rothafel has crowded many ex- 
periences into his life since he came to 
New York, a boy of thirteen, from the 
small town of Stillwater, Minn., where 
he was born forty-one years ago. He 
tried job after job; he was a cash- 
boy, a book-agent, and then he joined 
the Marines, and served in the Boxer 
Rebellion. After this campaign, he 
travelled into the coal-fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, married there, and started a mov- 
ing picture show behind a barroom in 
Forrest City, Pa. There was the usual 
population of a mining town, and life 
in that crowded barroom was never 
monotonous. Rothafel tended the bar 
and managed the show, where the one- 
reel picture was embellished by the sing- 
ing of a raucous soloist and the tunes of 
a tin-pan piano, all for a nickel ad- 
mission fee. 

He fitted up a crude miniature switch- 
board, with vari-colored lights, and 
worked it himself. All night he toiled 
at his posters, painting them with 
flourishes and in many-colors. Then he 
mixed a pot of hot paste, and with his 
posters under one arm started out to 
paper the town. Whenever he gave the 
show, he had to borrow 250 chairs from 
the local undertaker, and when there was 
a funeral, he could not give a show— 
and there were a good many funerals 
in Forrest City. 
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2, S. L. Rothafel; 3, Erno Rapee; 4, Graham 


The field was too small, and he joined 
Keith’s in Philadelphia and originated 
twilight projection, doing away with the 
need for the dark theater. His first real 
start came in Milwaukee. He had gone 
there at the instigation of Herman Fehr 
to study the possibilities of turning the 
Alhambra Theater into a moving picture 
house. He saw Sarah Bernhardt play 
and went around to talk to her. The 
celebrated actress heard his story with 
keen interest, and predicted a great 
future for him. When later on he pre- 
sented in Minneapolis a moving picture 
in which Bernhardt appeared as “Queen 
Elizabeth” it marked the turning-point 
of his career. 

Coming East, he was 
street when he met Mr. 
Norden, who had just procured the 
Regent Theater from Mr. Marvin and 
asked him to come up and take it. It 
was at 116th Street and St. Nicholas 
Avenue. 

When he was at the Regent, Mitchell 
Mark came up there, saw him work, and 
stuck at his elbow until he had got him 
to sign a contract. Then he gave him 
$500 to go to Europe and look the con- 
tinent over. Mr. Rothafel took hold of 
the presentations at the Strand at the 
salary of $200 a week. He opened the 
Strand on April 11, 1914, in the heart 
of Broadway, then the Rialto on April 
21, 1916, the Rivoli on Dec. 28, 1917. 
Next he went to the Capitol, three years 
ago. 


yalking in the 
Bouchet and Mr. 


The Capitol Conductors 


Erno Rapee, conductor at the Capitol, 
who was born in Budapest, was gradu- 
ated from the Budapest Conservatory 
in 1909 with a gold medal as pianist and 
composer, and has had experience as a 
conductor in Europe, including an 
appointment as assistant to Ernest von 
Schuch at the Dresden Opera. William 
Axt studied in New York and Berlin, 
and began his career as assistant con- 
ductor under Oscar Hammerstein at the 
Philadelphia Opera House. He was 
afterwards conductor for three years 
for Victor Herbert, and then at the 
Century Theater for a similar period 
for Morris Gest. David Mendoza was a 
first violinist with the Russian Sym- 
phony and later with the New York Sym- 
phony, before entering the moving- 
picture field at the Rialto. He was born in 
New York, and studied the violin under 
Kneisel. Graham Harris has had con- 
siderable experience as a concert artist, 
and was assistant to David Mannes at 
the New York Settlement School. Alex- 
ander Oumansky, balletmaster at the 
Capitol, came from Russia in 1911. and 
became well-known as a member of the 
Russian Ballet. 
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Los Angeles Organizes Association 
for Municipal Auditorium Campaign 





New Music and Arts Body, with B. F. Pearson as President, 
Will Sponsor Many Branches of Activity—Membership 
Drive Planned—Cadman Writes Motion Picture Score— 
Lawrence Tibbett Is Soloist in Orpheus Concert 








By BRUNO DAVID USSHER 


PM ML 


OS ANGELES, June 16—A _ Civic 

Music and Art Association of Los 
Angeles was formed on June 8, with the 
committee sponsoring Second Los Ange- 
les Music Week as anucleus. Most of the 
leading clubs are already represented in 
the new body. Ben F. Pearson, one of 
the foremost business men of the city 


and chairman for the Music Week execu- 
tive committee, is its president. 

The erection of a municipal auditorium 
is the principal aim of this organization. 
It will also sponsor annual music week 
celebrations and the development of such 
activities as junior choral and orchestra 
clubs, municipal opera, community sing- 
ing, musical activities among the for- 
eign-born population, the establishment 
of a municipal band, music settlement 
work, furtherance of American compos- 
ers and American music and the inter- 
relation of choral organizations in south- 
ern California for great music festivals 
to be held here annually. Educational 
programs are to be given publicly every 
month. A city-wide membership drive 
is under preparation. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman is writing 
the score for “Faust,” a film drama of 
which Ferdinand Pinney Earle is the 
author and producer. The music is to 
be written into the script. Film action 
and music are to be mutually adapted. 
Some of the music will be based on Gre- 
gorian chant modes. The score will call 
for a chorus. Mr. Cadman also wrote 
the music for Mr. Earle’s “Omar Khay- 
yam” production, which has not been re- 
leased as yet. The composer has mean- 
while arranged parts of the score as a 





Private house, ten rooms, artistically furnished, 
grand piano. Ideally suited for teacher. Lease. 
Reasonable rent. Sacrifice account sickness. Princi- 
pals only. 250 West 99th Street, New York. 








Prominent Choral Conductor, of 
Boston, Mass., would entertain 
proposition from the West with 
promise of greater Choral 
Activity. 

Address Box 25, Musical America 




















$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income, 


Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Broadway at 5ist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL fem eict peat 


World's Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


Week Commencing Sunday, June 24 
Return Engagement 
POLA NEGRI 
In 
“PASSION” 


One of the really great pictures of all times. 
Presented as originally, with full Orchestra, 
Ballet and Ensemble, under the personal direction 

of Mr. Rothafel. 


PRESENTATIONS BY ROTHAFEL 


fj" Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld “4 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 
Hamilton Theatrical Corporation presents 
EMIL JANNINGS in 


“PETER THE GREAT” 
With Dagny Servaes as Catherine 
Directed by Dimitri Buchowetzki 


A Paramount Picture 
Special Russian program of music and films. 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 
Chester Bennett presents 
JANE NOVAK in “DIVORCE” 


Story by Andrew Bennison 
Directed by Chester Bennett 


An F. B. O. Picture 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 




















FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
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concert suite, and the Prelude was played 
by the Los Angeles Philharmonic with 
much success. 

William Tyroler, formerly coach at the 
Metropolitan Opera, now located here as 
vocal teacher, was a musicianly accom- 
panist for Rosa Ponselle in her Califor- 
nia concerts. His Wagnerian solo tran- 
scription for the piano proved effective. 

Lawrence Tibbett of Los Angeles, 
baritone, who will make his début at the 
Metropolitan Opera next season, was the 
soloist in a charming choral program of 
the Orpheus Male Chorus, under Hugo 
Kirchhofer. Eleanor Remick Warren, 
young Los Angeles composer, and like 
Mr. Tibbett a Frank LaForge pupil, was 
accompanist for the soloist in her own 
songs. Both composer and_ vocalist 
gained much applause. 


ORGANISTS MEET 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Victor Herbert Begins Season 
at Willow Grove—Violinist 
Wins Stokowski Medal 


By William R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, June 16.—Organ re- 
citals and lectures were a feature of the 
third annual convention of Pennsylvania 
Council, National Association of Organ- 
ists, held here last week, with the Ameri- 


can Organ Players’ Club as host. At 
the opening session in Greek Hall, Wana- 
maker’s, addresses were made by John 
McE. Ward, president of the American 
Organ Players’ Club; Henry S. Fry, 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists and dean of the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, and Dr. William Wolf of 
Lancaster, State President of the Na- 
tional Association. An organ recital was 
given by Rollo Maitland in the Grand 
Court of the Wanamaker store. 

Samuel L. Laciar, music editor of the 
Evening Public Ledger, in an instructive 
address made some criticisms of organ 
playing which provoked a stimulating 
discussion. C. B. Floyd of the Halli 
Organ Company, also spoke. 

Widor’s Fifth Symphony for organ 
and orchestra was played, with Firmin 
Swinnen as soloist, by the orchestra at 
the Stanley Theater. Other events were 
an organ recital by Frank Adams of New 
York at St. Clement’s Church and a 
banquet at the Musical Art Club. 

Victor Herbert with his orchestra 
opened an annual season at Willow Grove 
last Sunday, and the many followers of 
the Irish-American composer and con- 
ductor have been wending their numer- 
ous ways parkwards to enjoy character- 
istic programs. Symphonic numbers of 
lighter cast, but of real musical value. 
have been played twice daily, also light 
opera overtures and other works by Mr. 
Herbert. 

Ninety-three of the 125 members of 
the Matinée Musical Club Chorus, under 
the leadership of Helen Pulaski Innes, 
participated in the biennial convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
at Asheville. The Harp Ensemble of 
nearly a score of players, under Dorothy 
Johnstone Baseler; Veronica Sweigert, 
contralto, pupil of Perley Dunn Aldrich; 
Eleanor Quinn, pianist, pupil of Ralph 
Lewars. and Grisa Monesavitch, violinist, 
pupil of Frederick Hahn, also took part. 
The soloists were winners in the Penn- 
sylvania State contests of the Federation 
of Music Clubs. Mr. Monesavitch has 
been awarded the Stokowski Medal for 
1923 and will be heard as soloist on a 
Philadelphia Orchestra program this 
fall. 


Musicians Among Voyagers to Europe 











A slight decrease in the number of 
musicians among those sailing for Eu- 
rope was noted in the last week. Fred- 
erick A. Stock, conductor of the Chicago 


Symphony, with Mrs. Stock and their 
daughter, left on the Resolute on June 
12. He will spend the summer on the 
Continent and will devote a part of his 
time to a search for new orchestral 
works to be played by his organization 
in the coming season. Claire Dux, ope- 
ratic soprano, was another passenger. 
Albert Coates, conductor, who was re- 
cently chosen to lead the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, left on his return voyage to 
England on the Aquitania on June 12. 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, wife of the chairman 
of the board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sailed with her 
children on the same vessel. Rudolph 
Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, was among the passengers on the 
liner France. 


OAKLAND TO HAVE 
COMMUNITY OPERA 


California Composers’ Work 
Heard in Church Series— 


Choir in Oratorio 
By A. F. See 


OAKLAND, CAL., June 16.—Announce- 
ment has been made of a contemplated 
summer opera season, by the newly- 
formed East Bay Opera Association. 
The project is a community effort, backed 
by many leading citizens with L. B. 
Jacobs as managing director. The Civic 
Auditorium will be used for the perform- 
ances. Among the artists engaged is 
Paula Ayers, mezzo-soprano, and it is 
likely that Herbert’s “Naughty Mari- 
etta” will open the season. 

As a part of a campaign by the 
various churches to offer first class musi- 
cal services, the First Methodist has 
given a_ series of Historical Church 
music, which ended on June 10. Con- 
temporary American composers’ were 
featured, and on the concluding program 
Northern California composers were pre- 
sented, including William Carruth; John 
Metcalf; Wheeler Beckett; Caro Roma; 
Wallace Sabin, and H. J. Stewart. 
Bessie Beatty Roland is organist and 
conductor. The quartet comprises Marion 
Hovey Brower, soprano; Elise B. Crane, 
contralto; Herbert Mee, tenor, and 
Robert B. Todd, bass. 

The First Christian Church gave an 
admirable performaree of Handel’s 
“Messiah” on June 1t. The following 
were soloists: Zilpha R. Jenkins, so- 
prano; Ruth Waterman Anderson, con- 








tralto; Hugh J. Williams, tenor, and 
Charles Lloyd, bass. 
well trained voices under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. O. S. Dean, with Lucy Hanni- 
bal at the organ, acquitted themselve 
worthily. 

At the First Baptist Church a specia 
soloist is presented each Sunday even 
ing. Dorothy Dukes Dimm, ’cellist, an, 
Orley See, violinist, were heard thi 
month. One of the best quartets of th 
Bay region is heard at this church i: 
cluding Ajileen Almstead  Piggo 
soprano; Ruth Hall Crandall, contralt: 
L. H. North, tenor, and Charles Lloy: 
bass. Martha Dukes Parker is th 
organist. 

Commencement brings many sterlin- 
concerts by the excellent music depar: 
ment of Oakland’s school system, und 
Glenn Wood’s supervision. A _ not: 
worthy presentation of Herbert’s “Bab: 
in Toyland” was given by the Oaklan: 
High students, under the music an 
drama departments of the school. Th 
work done under faculty supervision | 
students included costume designing, an 
the performance was highly effectiv 
The orchestra of thirty-five players wa 
trained by Arthur Nord. Alice Egger: 
— of music department, gave valuab!, 
aid. 

The Alexander Hamilton Junior Hig 
Orchestra, Fred R. G. Rau, leader, wi 
play before the National Education A-s- 
sociation Convention here in July. 


“FENCING MASTER” SUNG 
BY ST. LOUIS COMPANY 








De Koven Opera, Third in Municipa! 
Series, Introduces Helena Morill, 
Coloratura Soprano 


St. Louis, June 16.—De Koven’s 
“Fencing Master” was the third work 
given by the Municipal Opera, and 
served to introduce another new mem 
ber of the company, Helena Morill, 
coloratura soprano, who made a distinct 
impression. She was most cordially re 
ceived. 

Detmar Poppen, in the title réle, was 
excellent. Craig Campbell had _ fine 


chances for vocal display in the role of 


Count Guido. Blanche Duffield’ was 
Filippa, and the cast of principals also 
included Dorothy Maynard, Thomas 
Conkey, Flavia Arcaro and_ Roland 
Woodruff. The chorus work was cap- 
ital, showing the effect of many weeks 
of training during the winter under 
William Parsons. Despite the unsettled 
weather, the attendance has kept up 
quite well. HERBERT W. COST. 


A chorus of fifty - 








and Pedagogue, 


IN RESPONSE 


to many inquiries 


ALBERTO JONAS 


The renowned Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
teacher 
famous pianists, announces that he 


Never Accepts Pupils During Summer 


Mr. and Mrs. Alberto Jonas’ summer address is: 
Wagner Platz No. 6 Berlin-Friedenau, Germany 











Alberto Jonas re-opens his new and permanent 


Studio in New York, October Ist, at 


19 WEST 85th STREET 


Five assistants for beginners and advanced pupils. 





of many 











To ensure acceptance for next fall, applications may be made now. 


ADDRESS: Secretary of Alberto Jonas 


19 West 85th Street, New York City 


ALL APPLICATIONS WILL BE FORWARDED TO HIM IN BERLIN 



































KANSAS CITY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC | 
| ARNOLD VOLPE. BY KANSAS CITY, we JOHN A. COWAN 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
He came in radiant, sat down, put a 
stick and a straw hat on my desk and 


said: “Going to sail tomorrow for 
Europe—thought I’d drop in to say good- 
bye.” 

’Twas Rudolph Ganz, noted piano vir- 
tuoso and for some time conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

“What makes you so happy?” said I. 

“Because,” said he, “I am going to 
aris, then to Switzerland, to my home, 
where I shall see my boy and be present 
on his twentieth birthday. He has just 
finished his first year at the university.” 

Do you wonder that the foreign musi- 
clan, after a long and arduous season, 
looks happy when he is going home, espe- 
cially when he is going to get acquainted 
with his own son? 

Now I have always had a great regard 
for Ganz, who for seventeen years here 
has done pioneer work of a high charac- 
ter, traveled all over the United States 
giving recitals. Everywhere he found 


friends. 
Ganz is peculiar. Unlike most artists 
who have made good, he doesn’t talk 


about himself; so I was not surprised 
when much of his conversation referred 
to a contest among high school orches- 
tras from Missouri and Kansas, recently 
held at Joplin, Mo. He said there were 
fourteen of them. Nearly all had more 
than sixty players. 

He expressed his surprise that the St. 
Louis High School Orchestra, which is a 
very fine one, was not there. He had 
understood that the board of education 
had ruled that the St. Louis High School 
Orchestra must never leave the city. 

He spoke in high terms of how these 
young people had played. Some of the 
orchestras were excellent. All of them 
were good. e made the young people a 
little address in which he said: “We of 
the great Symphony Orchestra of St. 
Louis are glad to encourage you, for you 
prepare our coming, make the audiences 
realize the superior quality of our play- 
ing. That enthuses an audience, and so 
you reap the benefit later yourselves.” 

Just think of it! Fourteen high school 
symphony orchestras from two states in 
the Southwest. Does not that give you 
an idea of how we are progressing 
musically? Even a decade ago such a 
thing would have been impossible. 

The only reference Ganz made to his 
own activities was that he felt honored 
in being invited as guest conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. He said 
that, after having conducted the St. 
Louis Orchestra for two years, he would 
have a chance next fall to show what he 
could do in four or five rehearsals. He 
rated the Los Angeles Orchestra as one 
of the finest in the country. 

Then we got into an argument, and I 
expressed my opinion with regard to 
guest conductors. I don’t as a rule ap- 
prove of them, on the ground that it is 
very difficult for a conductor with a few 
rehearsals to do himself justice, and it 
is certainly difficult for an orchestra with 
a few rehearsals to get acquainted with 
a new conductor. 

On this point Ganz agreed with me 
because, as he said, each conductor has 
a definite system of signals to the orches- 
tra. No two systems are alike. One 
conductor has a certain gesture to go 
Slow. Another hzs a different gesture. 


One conductor has a certain gesture to 
work up a great crescendo. Another 
conductor has a different gesture. So it 
is hard for an orchestra to get accus- 
tomed to these different gestures, espe- 
cially if the orchestra has four or five 
guest conductors in a season. 
* * * 


While he was talking in my studio, 
a tremendous bang shook the building 
and lifted us off our seats. Ganz looked 
at me. Said I, “They are blasting under- 
neath this building for the new subway 
that connects Forty-second Street with 
Eighth Avenue. By the bye, here comes 
the authority for the blasting, himself.” 

I introduced Ganz to A. J. Powers, the 
genial, rubicund, fine-looking Irish con- 
tractor, who is responsible for the opera- 
tion which produces the blasts. “Here 
is,” said I to Ganz, “a man who is much 
concerned with human uplift. Indeed, 
he has already uplifted me from my seat 
several times and I am in momentary 
fear of being sent aloft with doubts as 
to the manner in which I will return to 
my seat.” 

* * * 

Right on the heels of the pianist and 
the contractor there came in Alberto 
Jonas, Spanish piano virtuoso, and his 
clever and charming wife. They also 
came to say farewell, as they are about 
to sail for Europe. 

Jonas is one of those sincere and ca- 
pable foreign musicians who have settled 
here and who are responsible for our 
great increase in musical knowledge and 
intelligence, especially in New York. 

When I look over the list of the foreign 
musicians who have come here in the last 
few years, settled down and gone to 
work, it is really astonishing. I don’t 
think any city in the world can equal it, 
and remember, too, if you go to France, 
you will find principally French musi- 
cians and teachers. The same is true of 
Germany, England, but here they are of 
all different nationalities, not excluding 
our own capable American musicians, 
who, by the bye, can hold their own with 
the best of them. 


ae a 


Another enterprising gentleman who 
is about to sail for Europe is the redoubt- 
able Max Rabinoff, whom you may recall 
as connected with an opera company 
scme years ago which toured the country 
and gave some excellent performances, 
though it did not meet with the reward 
it deserved, for the simple reason that 
the advance work, as they call it, was not 
what it should have been. 

You may remember that I prophesied 
then that the irrepressible Max was sure 
to turn up again with something of im- 
portance, and indeed he did, as fiscal 
representative of the newly formed re- 
publics on the borders of Russia. 

Then, too, you know, Max has just 
carried through a tour of the Ukrainian 
Chorus, which met with so much success 
that it will make another tour next sea- 
son, when Max expects the financial re- 
ward to be equal to its artistic accom- 
plishment. Max is interested in a great 
scheme for bringing over a really fine 
Russian opera company, for which he is 
making preparations on a large scale. 

* * * 

Every now and then we hear that Sieg- 
fried Wagner, the great composer’s son, 
is coming here. Now, it seems, he is 
about to come, but according to a wire- 
less dispatch to the New York Times he 
is hesitating. 

He admits that he is very hard up for 
money. He is afraid he may have to 
walk back to Berlin from Broadway with 
shattered nerves and empty pockets. At 
the present moment he is chiefly con- 
cerned with the question of guarantees. 
He says he has an offer to come here for 
$750 a week, but he has to pay all his 
own expenses, and he has figured out 
that this won’t leave him much. 

Another thing that seems to disturb 
him is the American impresario now in 
Bayreuth, who has put into the contract 
that all the profits of Herr Wagner’s 
tour are to go to the Bayreuth Festival 
Fund. 

According to Cyril Brown, who sent 
that wireless, Herr Wagner has a mass- 
ive bald head, set on a short body, while 
his face betrays signs of nervous strain. 
He was further described as wearing a 
faded green outing coat, dingy cream- 
colored crash trousers, white spats and 
exceedingly yellow tan shoes. 

Siegfried and his mother bewailed the 
theft of some important jewelry, which 
Frau Wagner said she hoped would still 
turn up some day, perhaps in some rich 
American’s collection. 

Among the reasons that are disturbing 
the gentleman with the massive bald 
head at the present time are the experi- 
ences that he claims had been had in this 
country by Hans von Bilow and Anton 


Rubinstein, who, he says, came home 
with empty pockets and shattered nerves. 

If I remember righly, Anton Rubin- 
stein, as did Hans von Biilow, returned 
to Europe with a sum of money which 
enabled them to live for some tiie in 
comfort. However, a little matter like 
that need not disturb the relations be- 
tween this country and Germany. At 
any rate, it is comforting that, while 
France still hesitates about naming the 
exact amount of reparations which she 
expects from Germany, the gentleman 
with the massive bald head has kindly 
fixed the sum that is needed for the Bay- 
reuth Festival at $70,000. How many 
billions that amounts to in marks I leave 
to some of your mathematical friends to 
figure out. 

* * * 

The mention of von Bilow’s name re- 
minds me of an incident which occurred 
during his last visit to New York. To 
a reporter of the New York Sun, a gen- 
eration or so ago, von Biilow had given 
an interview in which he bitterly scored 
the Germans. Besides other things, he 
stated that they were too fat, drank alto- 
gether too much beer. As for the Ger- 
man women, they were also too fat and 
drank too much black coffee, which was 
the reason for their unmusical voices 
and their irascible disposition. 

This was so much resented by the Ger- 
mans here in New York at the time that 
they held a mass meeting of protest at 
the old Liederkranz Building and unani- 
mously voted a resolution to present von 
Biilow with the emblem of the Demo- 
cratic Party, which was their polite way 
of calling him an ass. 

To get even, von Biilow, knowing the 
antipathy the Germans even then had 
for the French, promptly sent a reply 
signed de Biilow instead of von Bilow, 
and for some time after that continued 
to sign himself as de Billow. Sounds 
funny at this time, but you have no idea 
of the racket in German circles when the 
muss was on in all the flush of its glory. 

* * * 

Barbara Kemp, whom you will recall 
as having made something of a sensation 
when she appeared as Mona Lisa at the 
Metropolitan, has recently appeared in 
the limelight in Europe and so has been 
honored with special cable dispatches. 

The first time was when she was haled 
to court and reprimanded for failing to 
prosecute a maid whom she had charged 
with stealing some of her jewelry, but 
who for want of a prosecutor had re- 
mained in prison for nearly a year. 

The other time that brought her into 
the limelight was when she married Max 
von Schillings, composer of “Mona Lisa.” 

Just before Gatti sailed I had a little 
pow-wow with him and happened to men- 
tion that, while I admitted the artistry 
of Mme. Kemp’s Mona Lisa, I was not 
prepared to indorse all the fulsome 
praise that she had received. Gatti, how- 
ever, insisted that she was an artist of 
the highest rank and that I should have 
heard her some years ago. That’s what 
they always say. You ought to have 
heard them years ago. 

* * * 

So Charles Wakefield Cadman, com- 
poser, is writing a musical script for 
Goethe’s “Faust.” He is writing it simul- 
taneously with the construction of the 
film script by Ferdinand Earle, artist- 
director. It is reported to be an unusual] 
combination of the arts of music and the 
motion picture. Mr. Earle has explained 
that a distinctive experiment is to be 
tried whereby the tyranny of the eight 
and sixteen rhythmic measure is to be 
avoided. A new type of musical compo- 
sition more closely fitted to the require- 
ments of the varying tempo of screen 
drama will be created. 

We shall await the outcome with inter- 
est, but whether these two eminent per- 
sonages will replace Gounod’s “Faust” 
is doubtful. However, those who go to 
the show to see the new “unusual combi- 
nation” have probably never heard of 
Gounod’s “Faust” and certainly have 
never read Goethe’s poem, so what’s the 
odds as long as they are happy? 

* * * 

It was a great satisfaction to me to 
read that the noted critic of the London 
Morning Post, in writing of Albert 
Spalding’s recital in London, said that 
he always has been a brilliant player 
with a natural style, but as he matures 
he is gaining in simplicity, in perfection 
of technique, in depth and beauty of 
tone. His performance of some move- 
ments of a Bach unaccompanied sonata 
fiowed with life and rhythm, and there 
was a golden beauty in his playing of a 
simple Veracini Siciliano which opened 
the portals of the infinite as only the 
purest art can. 

I said it pleased me, for my mind goes 

back to the time when I had a beautiful 
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Gianni Viafora, Known to His Associates 
on “Musical America” as “Gianni 
Schicchi,” Has Caricatured So Many of 


the Prominent Musical Artists That They 
May Be Glad to See That He Has Done 
as Badly If Not Worse, by Himself. 
Gianni Is About to Forsake Gotham for 
His Holiday and Has Already Begun to 
Dream of It. He’s a Great One for 
“Catching a Live One,” But in His 
Slumbers, a Live One Appears to Have 
Caught Him. We Refrain from Pub- 
lishing the Freudian Interpretation of the 
Dream Which We Had from a Noted 
Psycho-Analyst. It Was Too, Too 
Awful!!! 





row with Albert’s father, who evinced a 
desire to remove me from off the earth 
because you had stated in a review that 
Albert, while an excellent and worthy 
artist, would, as his talent matured, rise 
to greater heights. Papa Spalding in- 
sisted that Albert was already mature. 
I maintained that I did not know any 
artist who could not get any further. 

Evidently Spalding is coming into his 
own, as I always felt he would. 

- - = 

Looks as if Marie Jeritza would not be 
able to return to us next season, as re- 
port says she has been forced to undergo 
an operation. Of course it was for ap- 
pendicitis. 

Julius Korngold, musical critic of the 
Neue Freie Press3, who succeeded Edu- 
ard Hanslick, and who is the father of 
Erick Korngold the composer, has re- 
cently unburdened his soul and admitted 
that the Jeritza has not been injured by 
her American experiences. “The voice,” 
said Herr Korngold, “has returned to us, 
blooming, uninjured, as much in its 
sweet, caressing timbre for the charm 
of ‘Tosca’ as in its full-streaming, jubi- 
lant Jeritza-tones, in the hot and pene- 
trating brilliancy of the high tones, 
which makes possible her striking dra- 
matic outbursts in and outside of the 
cantilena.” 

Isn’t that beautiful? 

To me these German critics are very 
funny, and | am perfectly satisfied that 
it will take possibly fifty years before 
they realize that, largely due to certain 
eminent German musicians, dead as well 
as living, who came to us long ago, we 
are not such a lot of musical barbarians 
as they seem to think, and that as a mat- 
ter of fact we would not for a moment 
listen in this country (that is in any of 
our leading auditoriums) to such singing 
as still enthuses the average German 
audience in the average German city. 

* * * 


The eminent house of Appleton has 
just brought out a book, “Art of the 
Prima Donna and Concert Singers,” by 
Frederick A. Martens, who has written 
many interesting articles for your col- 
umns. The work consists of interviews 
with some twenty famous women singers. 

On the question of musical atmosphere, 
in this work, Schumann Heink exclaims: 
“When I hear young girls complain of a 
lack of ‘artistic environment,’ I look 
back on the days when I studied my 
Wagnerian roles while I was watching 
the children’s dinner cook on the kitchen 
stove.” 

She also might have added that when 
she came to this country she admitted 
that after she had given twenty-five of 
her best years to opera in Germany, she 
was not the owner of a really decent 
dress till she reached the U. S. A. 

As for Frieda Hempel, she thinks the 
girl student should have a woman 
teacher to place her voice—a _ teacher 
whose own singing voice is not worn out 
and who can show her how to produce 
and build up tone by imitation, which is 
the most direct and natural way to learn 
how to sing in the early study period. 

There are a good many teachers here 
who could not fill the bill, according to 
rieda, but yet they have produced some 
<ood pupils. 


[Continued on page 8] 
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On the question of practice, Galli-Curci 
tells us that she keeps her voice flexible 
by singing long scales slowly in sus- 
tained notes, then quick scales, both 
legato and staccato, and by practising 
trills on every note of the scale. It takes 
endurance, but it is very strengthening 
for the voice. She practises one to two 
hours a day, a half hour to an hour at 
atime. Students, however, should prac- 
tise ten to fifteen minutes at a time. 

Then comes Geraldine Farrar, who 
thinks that the first thing for the singer 
to realize is that she must use her brains, 
her intellect as well as her vocal cords, 
to which she might have added that 
among the equipments of a really suc- 
cessful singer must be a highly educated, 
enterprising and resourceful press agent. 

By the bye, it is proper to mention 
that La Geraldine has, through her coun- 
sel, replied to the statement by Lou Telle- 
gen that she forgave his indiscretions 
which are serving as the basis for her 
action for divorce. 

* * * 


You may recall that some time ago I 
told you how De Pachmann had stopped 
one of his recitals to request the ladies 
to cease fanning themselves, as they 
were beating time in one measure while 
he was playing in another; and now 
comes John Powell, eminent pianist, who 
has been severely distraught by the lack 
of harmony among his gum-chewing lis- 
teners, and so he is one of the leaders in 
a movement to end chaotic conditions in- 
duced by lack of systematic co-operation 
and adjustment of gum-chewing jaws. 

“What can be more hideous,” says 
John, “to the soul nourished in art than 
to be suddenly confronted at a symphony 
concert by one of these jaws moving in 
languorous tempo adagio con amore, its 
next door neighbor jazzing a light and 
toothsome agitato, while the conductor 
is beating the slow movement of a sym- 
phony four-four time?” 

Therefore, John suggests that on every 
program there should be printed a note 
to gum chewers: “Please watch the con- 
ductor and chew according to his beat.” 


* * * 


A correspondent to the New York 
Times writes to tell its editor that after 
the amalgamation less than two years 
ago of the National Symphony Society 
with the New York Philharmonic, fol- 
lowed by the rise to power of its former 
directors within the joint body, it is in- 
teresting to note the further absorption 
this spring, first of the American Or- 
chestral Society and now of the City 
Symphony. 

When one recalls that both these latter 
named organizations were primarily cre- 
ated to resist the voracious monopoly of 
musical direction in this city, one is per- 
tinently reminded of the old story of the 
lion and the lamb seen lying side by side 
in a cage at the circus. To an aston- 
ished visitor who commented upon the 
apparent safety of this royal proximity 
for the weaker creature, the keeper con- 
fessed that the situation was maintained 
only by frequently renewing the lamb! 
_There was a certain potentate who 
sighed for more kingdoms to conquer. 
There are certain multi-millionaires who 
sigh for more symphony orchestras to 
swallow. 

Who will start the next and be the 


lamb? 
* o* * 


Gigli, who left with his wife and babies 
the other day for Italy, was made happy 
because Police Commissioner Enright 
and his good lady and various police in- 
spectors, police captains, not to forget 
the Police Glee Club, went down to the 
wharf to see him off. 

But his joy was complete when he per- 
ceived three young men in the dress uni- 
form of the Seventh Regiment arriving 
at the pier bearing their colors. They 
had been in Jersey City at the inaugura- 
tion of the new Stadium’ and had come 
to see some friends off, but Gigli and his 
party thought they were there to honor 
the great Italian tenor, so the young sol- 
diers were escorted to the table for the 
guests and participated in the fine lunch- 
eon that had been prepared. Until this 
appears in print, Gigli will not know why 
the soldiers came nor will the soldiers 
know why they got that luncheon. 

* * &* 

Gigli has developed into a wonderful 
fisherman. One day with his friend, 
Gianni Viafora, the cartoonist, he went 
down the Bay and came back with a 
barge-load of small flounders. There 


was almost a break between the two 
friends when their lines got entangled 
as they brought in a small sea bass 
weighing about six ounces, which each 
one claimed as a prize. 

Gigli was immensely excited at his 
catch of fish. He had never seen so many 
before in his life. You must remember 
that there is not much fishing in Italy, 
especially in the land lakes. There the 
fish are nearly all of the carp variety 
— so have to be inveigled by a peculiar 
ait. 

When you see an Italian making pills 
consisting of cotton, Parmesan cheese 
and garlic, you may know that he is 
going fishing. 

This bait may seduce an Italian carp, 
but it hasn’t been very successful here, 
except with small flounders. 

* * * 


You know they get up special-page 
illustrated articles for the country 
papers, so I came across one entitled 
“Grand Opera Is Only Wall Street’s 
Hurdy-Gurdy.” This article showed por- 
traits of Harold McCormick, the Chi- 
cago harvester magnate who has spent 


millions on the upkeep of the Chicago 
Opera, seated by the side of La Walska. 
It also showed Gen. Charles G. Dawes, 
former Director of the National Budget, 
who is credited as being a practical musi- 
cian. 

But the joy of the illustrated page was 
our good friend, Otto H. Kahn, of whom 
it was said that in Wall Street he is con- 
sidered the unquestioned leader in music, 
while the Metropolitan owes its success 
largely to this business man’s initiative 
and interest in music. 

But what makes the page positively 
thrilling is that dear Otto is presented 
in a bathing suit with abbreviated pants 
and holding a woman’s sun bonnet. In 
his mouth he carries a cigarette. 

Evidently the author of the article had 
not been able to obtain one of Mr. Kahn’s 
authentic photographs, which show him 
as a very debonair, well-dressed gentle- 
man, and so had to rely on a snapshot 
taken while the distinguished banker and 
music lover was enjoying a brief respite 
at Palm Beach last winter. 

Some people achieve greatness, others 
have greatness thrust upon them. 


Friend Otto can console himself that h 
has gotten both. 


* * * 


After insistent appeals the swe 
young thing moved to the piano, sa 
down and sang “My Old Kentuck 
Home.” 

They were all delighted, but in a co) 
ner sat a man with tears rolling dow: 
his face. 

To him came the sympathetic hostes 
and said, ““My dear friend, are you 
Kentuckian?” 

“No, ma’am,” said he, “I am a mus 
cian.” 

ss * * 

If you want a real thrill, locate you 
office or studio in a building under whic 
A. J. Powers and his myrmidons a1 
blasting for a subway extension, sa) 


your 





Marie Sundelius to Be 
Heard as Guest Artist 
in Opera in Stockholm 
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Marie Sundelius, Soprano, on 


Steamer for Europe 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, left New 
York recently for her first professional 
engagement abroad, going to Stockholm, 
where she will appear as guest artist 
in a number of leading réles at the Royal 
Opera. These will include Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” Marguerite in “Faust,” 
Juliette in “Roméo et Juliette” and 
other roles in which she has won 
praise in this country. In the 
last season, Mme. Sundelius not only 
repeated her successes in several operatic 
roles, but was also heard extensively in 
concert. She will return to this country 
in October for a tour that will carry her 
from coast to coast. 





Pierre Henrotte Engaged for Orchestra 
at Metropolitan 


Woopstock, N. Y., June 18.—Pierre 
Henrotte, violinist, who has been concert- 
master of the Chicago Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation, has been engaged for a similar 
capacity by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 





Marriages 


The marriage of Francis Macmillen, 
violinist, and Lilian Mure, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Jean Mure of Paris and 
New York, was announced to take place 
in St. Thomas’ Church, New York, on 
June 19. The couple was scheduled to 
sail on the following day for a honey- 
moon in Europe. They will return to 
America in the fall when Mr. Macmillen 
will open his concert season. 





Senta Marie Erd, soprano of the Stutt- 
gart National Opera, was married tv 
Casper Haehnle of Jackson, Mich., manu- 
facturer, by City Clerk Cruise of New 
York on June 8, shortly after Miss Erd’s 
arrival with her mother on the liner 


‘ Resolute. 


Mr. Haehnle, while traveling 
in Germany, heard his future bride sing. 
An introduction led to a romance which 
culminated in Miss Erd’s coming to the 
United States for the wedding as soon as 
her operatic engagements abroad per- 
mitted. She will continue her musical 
career. 





CITY’S FORCES JOIN IN 
ERIE, PA., MUSIC WEEK 





School and Band Concerts Predominate 
In Celebration—Musical Art Society 
Makes Its Debut 


ERIE, Pa., June 16.—Erie’s recent 
Music Week celebration brought well- 
balanced programs in all parts of the 
city, school events and band concerts 
predominating. A joint concert by the 
Academy High School Orchestra and 
Girls’ Glee Club was given under the 
direction of Carrie E. Stoughton with 
the object of aiding the orchestra’s in- 
strument fund. Another excellent bene- 


fit was that given by the Temple Band, 
W. S. Owen, conductor, to aid the 
Stadium fund. 


A novel feature of the band events 
during the week was the All-Erie com- 
posers’ program played by Campbell’s 
Band under the baton of Charles R. 
Campbell. Composers represented were 
H. T. Burleigh, Albert Dowling, Jr., 
F. H. Losey, E. A. Haesner, J. H. Knoll, 
C. L. Nutter, A. L. Melquin, D. Cianfini, 
Peter LeSueur, H. B. Vincent and Mr. 
Campbell. Gertrude Sechrist-Reincke, 
contralto, was the assisting artist. 


The initial concert of the Musical Art 
Society, a new chorus of forty voices, 
led by E. A. Haesner, was well attended 
and enthusiastically received. The pro- 
gram included excerpts from “Caval- 
leria,” “Traviata,” “Lucia” and “Faust.” 
The chorus sang with excellent style and 
precision. Marjorie Vail, Thelma 
Matchett, Mrs. C. W. Gebhardt, Ann T. 
Wison, Mrs. C. K. Schaaf, Wava Brehm, 
Harold Johnson, Tom Finigan, C. A. 
Mong, Walter Woodbridge and Mr. 
Haesner were the soloists. C. W. Geb- 
hardt is president of the society, and 
Alice Husted is secretary. 


Late May events included a capital 
concert by the G. E. Male Chorus Glee 
Club, led by Wilson Root Bushnell. with 
Jane Feist, contralto, as the assisting 
artist. Both soloist and club were heart- 
ily applauded. 

The Le Sueur Opera Company, in a 
three-day engagement at the Community 
Playhouse, gave acts from “Faust,” 
“Maritana” and “I] Trovatore,” under 
the direction of Charles Le Sueur, who 
not only drilled his singers and staged 
the performance, but also sang leading 
tenor réles, alternating with his pupil, 
Jacob Young, during the engagement. 

Eva McCoy. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

June 16.—Julian Williams, organist 
and choirmaster of the First Presby- 
terian Church, gave his fourth organ re- 
cital of the season recently and was 
heartily anvlauded hy a large audience 
in Bach’s Fugue in G Minor. Guilmant’s 
March on a Theme from Handel. Boc- 
cherini’s Minuet in A. the Allegro Vivace 
from Widor’s Fifth Symphony and other 
numbers. Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 





New York Throngs Hear 
Dicie Howell Sing with 
Goldman Concert Band 
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Dicie Howell, Soprano, and Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Conductor 


Two musicians for whom the summer 
season will offer little opportunity for 
rest and recreation are Dicie Howell, 
soprano, and Edwin Franko Goldman, 
conductor of the Goldman Band, which 
began its series of concerts on the Mall 
in Central Park, New York, recently. 
Miss Howell has been engaged for eight 
solo appearances with the organization 
during the early part of the season, 
after which she will go to Winston- 
Salem, N. C., as one of the teachers in the 
Community Summer Music School. The 
accompanying photograph was_ taken 
after a rehearsal at the old band stand 
in Central Park, which is being used 
pending the completion of the new mil- 
lion-dollar shell, now in process of con- 
struction. 


Lovette School Gives Last Recital 


WASHINGTON, June 16.—The Lovette 
School of Music presented five stu- 
dents in its final recital of the season 
in the Washington Club Auditorium 
recently. The program was an ambi- 
tious one and was well done, the vari- 
ous performers receiving much _ ap- 
plause from a large audience. Mary 
Ruth Matthews was heard in Grieg’s 
Minor Sonata and a Liszt Rhapsody; 
Gladys Hillyer played a Beethoven So 
nata and numbers by Chopin and Saint 
Saéns, and Zelma E. Brown was heard 
in Schumann’s Symphonie Etudes and 
Moszkowski’s Tarantella. The singers 
were Edythe Crowder and Lorena Stock 
ton Gawler. who sang arias by Massenet 
and Gounod and songs by Kramer. Joh! 
Prindle Scott, Rogers, Lovette, Spros 
and others. 





MARION, ILL. 

June 16.—The Marion Choral Society, 
conducted by William B. Heyne, anc 
with Mrs. H. A. Felts as accompanist, 
appeared recently in an interesting cho- 
ral program, which included numbers by 
Haydn, Verdi, Cowen, Rhys-Herbert and 
other composers. Harold Ayres, violin- 
ist, and Troy Sanders, pianist, were th: 
assisting artists. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 
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Delia Valeri to Spend 
Vacation Abroad After 
Chicago Summer Course 
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Delia Valeri 


Although Delia Valeri has been kept 
unusually busy in her New York studio, 
she will have little time for recreation 
until the late summer, when she will sail 


for Italy to spend a few weeks. She 
closed her studio this week and is now 
at her place on Long Island for several 
days before going to Chicago as one of 
the teachers at the summer session of 
the American Conservatory of Music. 
Closing her work there on July 28, she 
will return to New York and sail for 
Europe on Aug. 4. While abroad, she 
will visit in Paris, Vienna and cities in 
Italy, where she will be present at the 
début of one of her pupils, Eleanor 
Cohrone, in the leading soprano rdéle in 
Puccini’s “Manon.” Mme. Valeri will 
return to America in time to reopen her 
New York studios on Oct. 1. 





BERKELEY, CAL. 


June 16.—The Alameda County Music 
Teachers’ Assoc.ation, in its public re- 
cital at the Berkeley Piano Clubhouse 
on June 7, presented two members of the 
board. Virginia Graham, soprano, sang 
a group of her own songs and a compo- 
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sition by a young musician, Derrick 
Lehmer, was given with string accom- 
paniment by the Lehmer Trio. Orley 
See led the Violin Round Table, and with 
Edgar Thorpe at the piano gave an in- 
spired reading of the César Franck 
Sonata. Schumann’s Trio, Op. 132, for 
violin, viola and piano, was played by 
Mr. See, Edward Towler and Mertiana 
Towler.—In Margaret Anglin’s produc- 
tion of “Hippolytus” at the Greek The- 
ater on June 2 an orchestra of forty men, 
largely recruited from the San Francisco 
Symphony, played Arthur Fischer’s inci- 
dental music. Albert Elkus assisted in 
the supervision and Winthrop Sargent, 
sixteen-year-old violinist, conducted the 
orchestra. A. F. SEE. 





Dai Buell, Now on Tour 
of Europe, Appears in 
London Piano Recital 
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Dai Buell, Pianist, Embarking at Boston 
for a Visit to Europe 

Boston, June 18.—Dai Buell, pianist, 

who sailed for Europe last month, has 

given a London recital with marked suc- 

cess, according to news received here. 

Her program comprised numbers by 


Bach, Schumann, Paradies, Chopin and 
MacDowell. Miss Buell, the accounts 
state, interpreted these compositions 
with refined intelligence and acute rhyth- 
mic sense. W. J. PARKER. 





WICHITA, KAN. 

June 16.—Through torrential rain, fol- 
lowing a cloudburst in the afternoon, 
there was a very small audience at the 
Forum on the evening of June 8 to hear 


the final concert of the Municipal Series. 
The artists, Genevieve Rice Cowden, so- 
prano; Arch Bailey, baritone, and Stew- 
art Wille, accompanist, furnished a pro- 
gram worthy of a crowded house. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


June 16.—The Choral Society of 
Dennison University, Granville, pre- 
sented “Faust” in concert form recently. 
The soloists were Mary Anne Kauffman 
Brown and Alfred Blackman of Cincin- 
nati Conservatory; Ralph Soule, tenor; 
Nina B. Shepard, and Reba Jury. The 
University plans to make this Memorial 
Day Concert an annual event. 





Earl Vincent Moore to Head Michigan 
University Music School 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., June 18.—Ear! 
Vincent Moore has been appointed direc- 
tor of the University School of Music 
and Professor of Music in the Univer- 
sity, a dual position held for many years 
by Dr. Albert A. Stanley. 

















European Countries to 
Hear Carmela Ponselle 
in Opera This Summer 





Photo by Mishkin 
Carmela Ponselle 


Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano, who 
was scheduled to sing the rdéle of 
Amneris in the out-of-door production 
of “Aida” at the Polo Grounds in New 
York on June 20, will sail for Europe 
on July 31 for operatic appearances in 
England and Italy. She has learnt a 
number of leading mezzo réles in which 
she will appear. In the course of her 
stay in Italy, she will also be heard in 
several concerts, one of which will be 
for the benefit of the Queen Helena Milk 
Fund. Miss Ponselle appeared in many 
important concerts last season, the last 
of which was at the Belasco Theater in 
Washington on June 5. On this occasion 
her success was especially noteworthy, 
many extras being demanded at the close 
of a long program. 





ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Mrs. Brady 
Snyder, Ruth Brown, Mrs. Gill and 
Gladys Stoudte, sopranos, and Anthony 
Panico, tenor, appeared in a pupils’ re- 
cital at Elena Avedano’s studio. Miss 
Shaw and Vincent E. Speciale acted as 
accompanists. A piano recital was given 
at the Hotel Morton recently by the fol- 
lowing pupils of Inga Hoegsbro Cristen- 


sen: Mary Kline, Marjorie Turner, 
Raymond Kline, Virginia Weeks, Oliver 
Filer, Margareth Schurckerath, Mary 
Pfeiffer and Sabinus H. Cristensen. 
Mme. Yager Hall’s pupils gave a recital 
at the Traymore, those who took part 
being Blanche Mazet, Mrs. Marcus Wein- 
trob, Suzanne Hackett, Helen C. Ma- 
guire, Louise Moore, sopranos, and Fran- 


cis De Sales Bruner, tenor. Bernard 
Parronchi, ’cellist, was the assisting 
artist. Marcel Hansotte was accom- 


panist and was also heard as a soloist. 


MANEN PLAYS AND 
CONDUCTS IN CUBA 


Havana Hears “Meistersing- 
er” Prelude for First Time 
—Give Native Opera 


By Nena Benitez 








HAVANA, CUBA, June 12.—Joan Manen, 
the Spanish violinist, lately gave a series 
of concerts in Havana and Santiago and 
achieved great success. The last two 
concerts were given with the “Sociedad 
de Conciertos de la Habana,” an orches- 
tra of seventy musicians. Mr. Manen ap- 
peared as soloist and conductor. The 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” was 
played for the first time in Cuba at the 
concert on May 15. 

Alberto Falcén, Cuban pianist and 
teacher, successfully presented his pu- 
pils in concert at the “Sala Fale6n.” Mr. 
Falcén also played a group of Chopin’s 
compositions. 

A piano recital was given on June 9 
by Hilda Fortuny, a young artist of pro- 
nounced talent. 

The vocal pupils of Amelia Izquierdo 
appeared at the National Theater last 
night, singing Puccini’s “Tosca.” The 
orchestra was conducted by Maestro 
Gabrielli. The Tosca of the first and 
second acts was Angelita de la Torre, and 
Titi Escobar sang the réle in Act III. 
Both disclosed beautiful voices. The rest 
of the cast was acceptable. After 
“Tosca,” a one-act opera written by Al- 
berto Soler was performed for the first 
time. It is named “La Serrana.” The 
leading soprano réle was sung by 
Angelina Rivera. 

Flora Mora, Cuban pianist known to 
American audiences, recently gave recit- 


als in Matanzas and Sagua with brilliant 
success. 





Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


of invaluable assistance. 


« 


- Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N 





Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 
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Pa., schools; Florence Baird, director of 
music at the Radford Normal School, 
and Daisy Wingfield, supervisor of music 
in the Roanoke schools, will be in charge 
of the general music courses. Special 
instruction in organ and piano will be 
given by Eric Rath of Hollins College, 
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New York, June 11, 1923. ormec chubert’s “Unfinishe ym- 
: ei a kA “The whe apie wd a, = _— 
To th : MUSICAL . “Tannhauser” and other numbers. Mi- 
"Womens Asmascate Gee ter ihe js Chel Caplan, cornet soloist, aroused en- 
a wonderfully compiled book. thusiasm by his playing of the “Inflam- 
G. R. BROADBERR, Music Editor, tus” by Rossini. ) 
Jasnastaae p Pe The Literary and Music Club closed 
Jamestown, N. Y.. June 11. 1922 ‘its season’s work on June 2 at Antoine’s 
i ae sais ial 3allroom with an attractive program. 
[From the Hamilton (Ohio) Daily News] Hae" gaye Unecspte trom “Faust” and 
John C. Freund, the famous editor of Eugenie Wehrmann-Shaffner and Shir- 
MusICcAL AMERICA, has just published an ley Heichelheim played piano numbers. 
extremely handsome and complete com- Music by the Kiwanis Glee Club of 
pilement, MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, Houston, Tex., was a feature of the gath- 
containing a wonderful digest of the ering of Louisiana and Texas Kiwanians 
artistic resources of the United States on May 28. 
and Canada—the names of artists, man- The Rotary Club of Hammond, La., 
agers, critics, etc., in every city and were entertained by the Jubilee Singers 
every State. of Prentiss College, Prentiss, Miss., one 
i aa of the best Negro institutions in the 
Wichita Strengthens Its Musical Library South. The Jubilee Singers are starting 
WicuirTA, KAN., June 16.—The Wichita 0” 4 concert tour through a number of 
Public Library has lately added a num- Northern States. 
ber of musical works to its already quite ae 
yt a ge Ma last grt ago in- HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Edith Ross, 
pores t ais ce ~ 7 —. contralto, pupil of Mrs. Louise Fay Ha- 
er poe iin - oe te P ree our- worth was presented in a graduation 
woe angements 0 T L 2 aa recital at Marshall College Auditorium, 
” . me and sang numbers by Tchaikovsky, Cur- 
. ran, Hageman and a song cycle “Out of 
PALMYRA, N. J. the East” by Lester. She was assisted 
June 16.—The Lutheran Choral So- y Esther Grace Remke, pianist. 
ciety of Trenton, N. J., under the leader- 
ship of Adolf F. Wendel, gave a joint ‘ 
concert with Griffenberg’s Concert Or- \ISICAL AMERICA 
chestra, T. M. Griffinberg, conductor, on 
June 7. The orchestra was assisted by 
members of Sousa’s Band. The choir G 
sang with admirable tonal balance and UIDE 
spirit, and the orchestra also gave an 
interesting program. to 
FRANK L. GARDINER. or 1923 
Virginia University Arranges Exten- A Book 
sive Music Course 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., June 16.— 
Twenty-four courses in music will be you want to OWT) 
given during the summer school of the 
University of Virginia, in addition to 
the work with the choral club and the t t b can W 
orchestra. A special certificate to teach no O OITO 
music in the public schools of the state oo : 
will be granted to holders of the music $2.06 Fostpaid 
certificate issued by the summer quarter 
to all who have successfully completed THE MUSICAL AMERICA CO. 
the three-years’ course in music. War- ; 
ren F. Acker, director in the Allentown, a avondhen. —— 
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Singing Teachers Plan Co-operation 
in Field of Public School Music 
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Te American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing held its final meeting of the 
season last month, when it gave its 
attention to the question of music in 
the public schools, listening to addresses 
on the subject by Charles H. Miller, di- 
rector of music in the Rochester schools, 
and George H. Gartlan, ditector of music 
in the New York schools. The members 
of the Academy recognize the fact that 
future pupils come from the public 
school and are preparing to inaugurate 
a comprehensive program to develop the 
pupil musically, as much as possible. 

Although this marks the first attempt 
of the society to deal with the music 
situation generally, many questions bear- 
ing on the problems of its members have 
been discussed and much good has been 
accomplished. This has been especially 
noticeable in the fostering of a spirit of 
real co-operation among the members 
and in bringing them together on an 
equal footing. It has done much to es- 
tablish one of the chief articles of the 
Academy’s by-laws, which says that the 
Academy is founded to discuss problems 
of ethics and to improve existing condi- 
tions of knowledge, culture and sincerity, 
as well as good fellowship. 

Whether the society will eventually 
consider important questions concerning 
the art of singing, in so far as a vocal 
method is concerned, remains for the 
future to decide. It has already taken 
steps to improve conditions by appoint- 
ing a committee to consider the subject 
of English diction and pronunciation 
for singers. The subject of advertising 
has also been taken up and the members 
have placed themselves on record in con- 
demnation of false and misleading state- 
ments and in favor of simple statements 
of absolute truth. There has also been 
much discussion, and certain decisions 
have been arrived at, in regard to claim- 
ing a successful pupil. 

As the Academy is constituted at 
present, twenty-six teachers from various 
parts of the country have been elected 


to membership. Only American citizens 
are eligible. Those who have so far been 
elected are Walter L. Bogert, William S. 
Brady, Dudley Buck, George Fergusson, 
Yeatman Griffith, Victor Harris, Fred- 
erick H. Haywood, Wilfried Klamroth, 
Sergei Klibansky, Gardner Lamson. Isi- 
dore Luckstone, Francis Rogers, Oscar 


Saenger, Oscar Seagle, George E. Shea, 
Percy Rector Stephens and Herbert 
Witherspoon of New York; Harold L. 
Butler of Lawrence, Kan.; Charles W. 
Clark and Karleton Hackett of Chicago; 
Nicholas Douty and William Warren 
Shaw of Philadelphia; Rush W. Foley of 
Cincinnati; Stephen Townsend and 
Charles A. White of Boston, and Myron 
W. Whitney of Washington. George 
Hamlin, who passed away last winter, 
was also a member. The officers of the 
Academy are Herbert Witherspoon, 
chairman; Walter L. Bogert, secretary, 
and Oscar Saenger, treasurer. 





HEAR CARTHAGE CHOIR 





“Creation” Performed in Illinois Singers’ 
Annual Concert 


CARTHAGE, ILL., June 16.—The Car- 
thage Mendelssohn Choir, conducted by 
Eve Simmons-Runyon, gave its third an- 
nual concert recently at Trinity Luthe- 
ran Church, singing Haydn’s “Creation.” 
Solos and trios were taken by the fol- 
lowing local singers: Erma Rowe-Hecox, 
Erma Rand-O’Harra, Ruth Burner, Lil- 
lian Johnson, Omogen Hill, Emily Crum, 
Marie Cronk, Nina Timberlake and 
Eunice Shepherd, sopranos; Leo Hub- 
bard and Royal Runyon, tenors; Philip 
Culkin, baritone, and Virgil Johannsen, 
bass. Accompaniments were played by 
Hazel Silcox, organist, and Bernard 
Helfrich, pianist. 

The Carthage College Men’s Octet ap- 
peared recently in concert at Trinity 
Lutheran Church, under the baton of 
Paul Ensrud, with Edward Knudten as 
accompanist.. Maurice Lesher and Har- 
mon McGuire, baritones, and Arthur 
Angersbach, trumpeter, were soloists. 
The Kiwanis Club sponsored the concert. 

EVE SIMMONS-RUNYON. 





New Organ Dedicated in Flemington 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., June 16.—The 
new Estey organ presented to the 
Catholic Church of St. Magdalene de 
Pazzi by Col. Arthur Foran, Officer of 
the Port of New York, and his wife, was 
blessed and dedicated at a special service 
on June 10. Both senior and children’s 


choirs sang a musical program, which 
included a processional and recessional 
by Hall; Mendelssohn’s “Lift Thine 
Eyes,” an “Ave Verum,” by Saint-Saéns; 
Gounod’s “O Salutaris Hostia”; Rava- 
nello’s “Tantum Ergo”;  Stainer’s 
“Seven-fold Amen.” Mr. Norman Landis, 
organist of the Presbyterian Church, 
played several organ numbers by Boell- 
mann; Guilmant and Dubois, and an 
Andante from his own Sonata. Father 
Edward Manion conducted the service, 
and Dean Edward Egan gave an inter- 
esting address on music. 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER. 





Ohio Wesleyan Club Wins Glee Contest 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 16.—In a con- 
test, in Memorial Hall, for the Men’s 
Glee Clubs from Universities of Ohio, 


the following colleges were represented: 
Capitol University, Columbus; Mus- 
kingum College; Ohio University, 
Athens; Bluffton College; Dennison Uni- 
versity, Granville, and Ohio Wesleyan, 
Delaware. The Ohio Wesleyan club was 
awarded the prize, a silver cup given 
by the Columbus Evening Dispatch. 
Muskingum College was awarded honor- 
able mention. The judges were Harvey 
Gaul of Pittsburgh and Robert W. 
Roberts and Cecil Fanning of Columbus. 
EDWIN STAINBROOK. 





NEWARK, N. J.—Pupils of Mandel 
Svet appeared in Wallace Hall recently 
in a violin and piano recital, and Luigi 
Spada’s pupils were also heard in recital. 





All the material in Musicau AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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FONTAINEBLEAU TO 
OPEN THIS MONTH 


Many American Applications 
Refused for Want of 
Room 


The Fontainebleau School of Music 
will be formally opened for the season 
on June 24, and the School of Fine Arts, 


which will likewise have its quarters in 
the palace, will also begin its work. 
There will be 120 American musicians 
from about twenty-five States in attend- 
ance at the school this year, and many 
other applicants for admission have had 
to be turned away, as there was no room 
for them. 

Francis Rogers, chairman of _ the 
American Committee, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“When the Fontainebleau School of 
Music opens formally on June 24, 120 
American musicians will be in attend- 
ance. This number represents the total 
present capacity of the school, and many 
applicants for admission had to be re- 
jected owing to lack of space. These 
students come from about twenty-five 
different States of the. Union, and, 
roughly speaking, will be divided as fol- 
lows among the different departments: 
Piano, sixty; voice, thirty; organ, violin, 
‘cello, harp and composition, between 
thirty and forty. 

“Myron T. Herrick, United States Am- 
bassador and Dr. Walter Damrosch are 
expected to represent America at the 
formal opening on June 24, with Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Blair Fairchild and other 
American musicians of note present. 
France will be represented by the Min- 
ister of Fine Arts; Charles-Marie Widor 
and Max d’Ollone, directors of the school, 
and other celebrated French musicians. 

“There will be a formal reception on 
June 27 for the Goodwill Delegation of 
American Women now in France, in the 
course of which Georges Hiie will pre- 
sent a concert of his own compositions. 
For the month of July, concerts by Vin- 
cent d’Indy, Lucien Muratore, Louis 
Aubert and others have been arranged. 
These weekly concerts are a special fea- 
ture of musical life at the school.” 
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Katie Wilson-Greene Plans Artists’ 


Hi Eee eee ee eee 


ASHINGTON, June 16.—The com- 

munity project for which Washing- 
ton has been looking for years is about 
to be realized during the season 1923-24, 
for announcement has just been made 
that Katie Wilson-Greene, Washington’s 
pioneer concert manager, has planned 
with Cecil B. Norton, the general direc- 
tor of Community Center activities, a 
series of five artists’ concerts, at com- 
munity prices, to be held in the audi- 
torium of the Central High School. 

The artists who will appear are Fran- 
ces Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera: Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto; 
Toscha Seidel, violinist; Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, ~ianist, conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony, and Tito Schipa, tenor of the 
Chicago Opera. 

Mrs. Greene is to be the director of 
these community center concerts. One 
of the most interesting statements she 
has made is that no city in America of 
its size supports more concerts than 
Washington. This movement for high- 
class concerts, at popular prices, has the 
earnest support of Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 


Community Recitals for Washington 


nn STITT MELLEL MMT 


superintendent of schools; Stephen Kra- 
mer, assistant superintendent; Edgar C. 
Snyder, United States Marshal and 
chairman of the Community Center 
Council; Edwin C. Barnes, director of 
music, and the music teachers of the 
city. These concerts will be underwrit- 
ten by the various civic organizations 
such as the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Board of Trade, the Rotary Club, the 
Kiwanis Club, the Woman’s City Club 
and the Arts Club, although it is fully 
anticipated that the concerts will prove 
so popular that there will be no deficit. 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene has made a promi- 
nent place for herself in the nation’s 
capital since she started managing con- 
certs, some seventeen years ago, when 
Mme. Nordica sang under her manage- 
ment in a recital at the old National 
Theater. Today Mrs. Greene manages 
some fifty concerts a season in Washing- 
ton and half that number each in Rich- 
mond and Baltimore. She claims the 
distinction of managing the Boston Sym- 
phony for fourteen years and she has 
been engaged by the Board of Directors 
of the New York Symphony Society and 
Mr. Flagler to take over the manage- 
ment of the New York Symphony con- 


oe , 
Mrs. 


Wilson-Greene, Washington Concert 
Manager 
certs, with Walter Damrosch as conduc- 


tor and Bruno Walter as guest conduc- 
tor, in the five concerts each in Washing- 
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A. Y. CORNELL 


Celebrated Vocal Instructor of New 
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Department 
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ton and Baltimore in the coming season. 

The list of artists already engaged for 
Washington comprises Lucrezia_ Bor, 
Alberto Salvi and the Duncan Sisters, 
Shura Cherkassky, Josef Hofmann, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer and Clarence White- 
hill in a joint recital, Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, Mme. Louise Homer, Mme. Alda, 
Mme. D’Alvarez, Marie Jeritza, John 
McCormack, Sophie Braslau, Toscha 
Seidel, Fritz Kreisler, Frieda Hempel in 


a Jenny Lind concert. Serge Rachmani- 


noff, Mr. Gabrilowitsch, Jascha Heifetz, 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Mischa Elman and 
Tito Schipa, and there will be five con- 
certs of the New York Symphony, with 
the following soloists: Olga Samaroff, 
pianist; Georges Enesco, violinist; Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, and Richard Crooks, 
tenor, in an all-Wagner program which 
Mr. Damrosch will present. 

In Baltimore Mrs. Greene will present 
Mr. de Pachmann, Mr. Rachmaninoff, 
Mary Garden, Mr. McCormack, Ignace 
Paderewski, Mme. Hempel, Mme. D’AIl- 
varez and Jean Gerardy in a joint re- 
cital, Mr. Kreisler, Mme. Galli-Curci and 
Mr. Elman, as well as the above named 
concerts and soloists of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. In Richmond she 
presents Mr. Kreisler, Mr. Paderewski, 
Mme. Hempel, Mr. Elman and Shura 
Cherkassky. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene served the Na~ 
tional Concert Managers’ Association as 
vice-president for several years and has 
always taken a leading part in the musi- 
cal life of Washington. Music lovers of 
the city highly appreciate the energy 
and ability Mrs. Greene displays in an- 
ticipating their wishes in bringing lead- 
ing artists to the city. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


June 16.—In the twenty-seventh an- 
nual concert of the Savannah Music Club 
the St. Cecilia Club gave several groups 
of choruses, and Charles Lawrence artis- 
tically played a group of piano numbers. 
—The last meeting of the Thursday 
Morning Club for the season was held 
with Mrs. Justin Law Jackson as hostess. 
Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd and Sara Mc- 
Candless, as guests of the club, con- 
tributed some attractive songs to the 
charming program given by the mem- 
bers. Mrs. Robert Coleman, pianist, also 
a guest, played effectively. 

M. TEASDALE. 


EVERGREEN, ALA. 


June 16.—At the annual senior play 
at the Agricultural School, when “Dust 
of the Earth” was presented under the 
able coaching of Marie Benson, English 
teacher, the initial appearance of The 
Melody Six, the Evergreen Orchestra, 
established at the instigation of Miss 
Farnham, was warmly acclaimed. The 
members are Mrs. F. F. Feagin, first 
violin; Mrs. Arthur Cunningham, second 
violin; Annie D. Dean, flute; T. A. Gantt, 
xylophone and drum; Augusta Farnham, 
bass viol, and John Bebe, accompanist. 
The conductor is Mrs. Dean and the man 
ager Miss Farnham. A. F. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 

June 16.—The Louisville Male Chorus, 
Carl Shackleton, conductor, lately gave 
its second concert of the season at the 
Louisville Male High School.—The last 
concert by the Wednesday Morning 
Musical Club was given in the Holy 
Rosary Academy, presenting Ruth Jones, 
violinist, and Esther Metz, soprano. Mrs. 
Newton G. Crawford was the accompa- 
nist. ROBERT NALL THOMPSON. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 

June 16.—The University of Kentucky 
Glee Club, in a concert at the Woodland 
Auditorium under the leadership of C. 
A. Lampert, sang an attractive pro- 
gram to an enthusiastic audience. The 
soloists were Robert Clem, Willis Down- 
ing, Robert Porter and Earl Baughman. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Margaret Hicks, so- 
prano, pupil of Lena Campbell, and 
Margaret Cleveland, violinist, pupil of 
Blizabeth Giltner, gave a_ recital at 
Sayre College.—Curtis Shirley, Mrs. C. 
C. Horne, Roscoe Thompson, Lorraine 
Cloyd, Charles Thompson, Gladys Til- 
ton and Mrs. W. H. Hanson, pupils of 
Mrs. E. W. Deleamp, appeared in recital 
at Transylvania College. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Alla Pearl 
Little of Hickory, N. C., pianist, won the 
Cooper loving cup at the North Carolina 
Federation of Women’s Clubs convention 
held here recently. The general music 
chairman, Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer of 
Chicago presented the cup. Miss Little 
has won first honors in the state con- 
tests manv times. She has composed a 
number of songs and patriotic choruses. 
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SPRINGFIELD CIVIC 
SYMPHONY IN DEBUT 


New Orchestra’s Concert Is 
Feature of Ohio City’s 
Waning Season 


By Anna Marie Tennant 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, June 16.—The 
Springfield Civic Orchestra, Charles L. 
Bauer, conductor, made its initial ap- 
pearance recently at Memorial Hall. 
This orchestra was formed last Sep- 
tember and numbers some of the city’s 
best musicians in its personnel. For the 
first time in the history of the city, a 
local organization, the Springfield Civic 
Orchestra, presented an entire sym- 
phony, one by Haydn. The orchestra will 
hold rehearsals during the summer. 

The third annual May Festival of the 
Springfield public schools was held the 
last of May at Memorial Hall, under the 
baton of G. R. Humberger. On the first 
night, Choral Night, a large children’s 
chorus, assisted by adults, presented a 
program, and on the second night sev- 
eral hundred children forming an aug- 
mented orchestra from the _ different 
schools were heard to advantage. 

Wittenberg School of Music closed a 
successful year during the commence- 
ment exercises of Wittenberg College. 
Frederick Lewis Bach is director of the 
school. John Thomas William, assistant 
director, and Ruth Heyman of Tiffin, 
were presented with the degree of 
bachelor of music. Miss Heyman is the 
first woman to receive that honor from 
the college. Williard Rhodes, a gradu- 
ate of the school, will take up teaching 
for the summer in Tiffin, Ohio. 








NEWARK, N. J. 


June 16.—At the tenth anniversary 
celebration of the building of South Side 
High School the school orchestra played 
the first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony with great success, Philip 
Gordon conducting. Harry Peterson, a 
graduate of the school, was heartily ap- 
plauded for his violin solos, and the 
Alumni String Quartet, comprising John 
Stein, David Goldstein, Harry Peterson 
and William Krueger, also played effec- 
tively. Several folk-dances, directed by 
Winifred Pearce of the faculty, and a 
vocal solo by Lorraine Saylor concluded 
the program. PHILIP GORDON. 





Dr. Daniel Protheroe to Adjudicate in 
Wales 


MILWAUKEE, June 16.—Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, conductor of the Arion Musi- 
cal Club, stated in his annual report at 
a recent meeting of the club that he 
would leave shortly for Wales to act as 
one of the three adjudicators at the na- 
tional song competition, which draweg 
about 50,000 people in four days and 
attracts several thousand singers. Choirs 
from all parts of the British Isles will 
compete, and several of the test num- 
bers, especially for male voices, will be 
drawn from Dr. Protheroe’s own compo- 
sitions. C. O. SKINROOD. 





Huberman to Play in South America 


Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, who 
left America in March to fulfill a series 
of engagements in Europe, sailed for 


South America on. May 25 for a tour of 
fifty concerts for which he was engaged 
as a result of his successes in Spain this 
spring. In his two months in Europe 
Mr. Huberman appeared in thirty-five 
concerts in Spain, France, Czechoslova- 
kia, Austria and Hungary, and has been 
engaged for twenty appearances in Spain 
next season. In Vienna all tickets were 
sold three weeks before the date of the 
recital. As a result of his success three 
more concerts were arranged for the suc- 
ceeding two weeks. Another outstand- 
ing success was in Paris, where he 
played Beethoven’s Violin Concerto un- 
der the baton of Koussewitzky. 





LA SALLE, ILL. 


June 16.—A capital concert was given 
on June 4 by the La Salle-Peru-Spring 
Valley Orchestra in Township High 
School Auditorium. The soloists were 
Esther Hackman, Madeline Mahoney and 
Mr. Merdeen, violinists; Lois Rowe, bari- 
tone, and Hugh Price, pianist. The last- 
named played Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasie” in stirring fashion. The orchestra 
was conducted by Sarah Price. 





NORWALK, CONN. 


June 16.—The Choral Art Society of 
Norwalk, organized in February last 


year, gave its third concert recently, un- 
der the baton of Roy Williams Steele, at 
the Norwalk Methodist Church. Grieg’s 
“Landsighting” and Deems_ Taylor’s 
“Highwayman” were the chief choral 
works, and the choir and the visiting 
soloist, Norman Jollif, baritone, were 
warmly applauded. Mr. Jollif also sang 
several miscellaneous solos and the choir 
was heard in “The Volga Boat Song,” 
Morley’s “Now Is the Month of Maying,”’ 
Howard Brockway’s “Wings of a Dove” 
and other music. Mrs. Chester Selleck 
was accompanist. 





Toledo Acclaims New Soprano 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 16.—The popular 
concert of the Orpheus Club, given in 
the Coliseum, June 6, was of unusual 
interest in that it introduced as assist- 
ing soloist Muriel La France, a young 
local coloratura soprano who shows great 
promise. Miss La France is a graduate 
of Boston Conservatory, and in this, her 
first year out of school, she has distin- 
guished herself in several smaller en- 
gagements locally. Her voice is of great 
beauty and much power, and besides her 
fine high tones she has a lower register 
of much warmth and beauty. She sang 
the aria “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto;” 
“Charming Bird” from “The Pearl of 
Brazil” with flute obbligato, and with the 
club, Herbert’s “Italian Street Song,” 


and received an ovation. 
J. H. HARDER. 





Granville Bantock as Accompanist in 
Calgary Recital 


CALGARY, CAN., June 16.—Granville 
Bantock, the well-known English com- 
poser, who is now on a tour of Canada 
as adjudicator at the competitive festi- 
vals, appeared as piano accompanist in a 
song recital given in the Central Metho- 
dist Church on June 7 by Denne Parker, 
Scottish contralto. Mr. Bantock gave an 
interesting survey of the songs which 
made up the program. These were by 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazou- 
noff. Sibelius and Bantock; also a series 
of Hebridean songs collected by Mrs. 
Kennedy-Fraser. CLIFFORD HIGGIN. 


Burnham Prepares for 
Large Enrollment for 
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Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 
Thuel Burnham 


Because of the fact that he has made 
arrangements with the trustees of a 
girls’ school near New York to afford 
living accommodations for his pupils 
this summer, Thuel Burnham, pianist 
and pedagogue, has received many in- 
quiries from persons who are under the 
impression that his special summer 
course is to be conducted outside of 


New York. ‘Such, however, is not the 
ease, as Mr. Burnham will conduct all 
classes as well as his private teaching 
at his Fifth Avenue studio. It will be 
optional with pupils whether they live in 
the quarters out of town, or arrange 
for their own accommodations in the city. 
A record number of professional pianists 
and teachers has already made reserva- 
tions for time. One teacher from the 
Middle West is bringing ten pupils, all of 
whom will work with Mr. Burnham. 





J. E. Maddy to Lead Earlham College 
Orchestra 


RICHMOND, IND., June 16.—J. E. 
Maddy, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of this city and a collaborator 
with T. B. Giddings in a music text-book 
series, will become a member of the Earl- 
ham College music department next year, 
where he will direct the college orches- 
tra and organize classes in instrumental 
training. With his family, Mr. Maddy 
has gone for the summer to Los Angeles, 
where he will teach orchestration and in- 
strumentation in the summer school of 
the University of Southern California. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 





Hear Martha Newcomb Thomas Songs 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., June 16.—The six 
songs by Martha Newcomb Thomas, re- 
cently sung at a meeting of the Johns- 
town Art League by Helen Braley Cava- 
naugh, with Mary Austin Hay at the 
piano, were “One Way of Love,” “Irish 
Love Song,” “Always,” “Love’s Mean- 
ing,’ “Slumber Song” and “Life.” It 
was at the request of Mrs. Hay that Mrs. 
Thomas gave permission to have them 
sung, and other clubs have since asked 
for them for their programs. 
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“Harry Wilson Smith possesses a bass voice dealing with 
low notes so easily that he is willing to use transpositions 
that take him still lower, and he brings them out with 
Also he sings well pol- 

He is a singer worth 


EDWARD MOORE, 
Chicago Daily Tribune 


“Harry Wilson Smith has a bass voice of full resonant 
quality particularly in the lower register. 
understanding of the music and in a straightforward 
KARLETON HACKETT, 
Chicago Evening Post 


HARRY WILSON SMITH 
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SCORES A TRIUMPH IN CHICAGO RECITAL MAY 13, 1923 


“Harry Wilson Smith disclosed a deep vibrant basso 
voice, which was pleasing, well produced and handled 
with evident nicety as to means and manner. 

“It is especially in the lowest register that Mr. Smith's 


He sings with 


voice is at its best. . 
debut was a success. 


“Mr. Smith gave able account of himself as an artist 


of musical intelligence.” 


. . He is an intelligent singer, whose 
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Chicago Daily News 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS BENEFIT MUSIC 


N recent years we have witnessed a considerable 

extension of the summer school idea in America, 
and with it has grown the master class. When most 
persons are making holiday in locations which 
afford a maximum of relief from the heat, the music 
student turns to his plans for more intensive study. 
It is a common idea that a change is as good as a 
rest, and, accepting this view, the ardent student 
often relies only upon the change for recuperation 
and stimulus, indulging his predilection for games 
or sight-seeing during such times as the schedule 
of the summer school allows. Thus aspiring musi- 
cians from the Middle West will come to New York 
for one of the summer courses, while the Manhattan 
resident may journey to Chicago or some other city 
bent upon improving the shining hour and gaining 
new impressions from unfamiliar scenes. 

American music schools, colleges and individual 
teachers offer many opportunities for summer study, 
and the earnest follower of the muse who finds 
scant leisure for study during the winter months 
may seize upon one of these opportunities for both 
profit and pleasure. For the musician who must 
make hay while winter’s clouds obscure the sun, 
the master class is an ideal institution, for here he 
may exchange ideas with other students and benefit 
from the stimulating comments of the prominent 
pedagogue who directs the proceedings. The sum- 
mer school fulfills a need, and its growing popu- 
larity furnishes adequate testimony of the efficient 
manner in which it is conducted. From numerous 
classes controlled by specialists in various depart- 
ments of music, not only the student who has his 
career before him but the professional teacher or 
artist derives great benefits. 

The master class affords a particular boon to the 





teachers who are scattered throughout the country, 
isolated in rural districts or small towns where 
there is little artistic communion during the year. 
Such teachers have a grave responsibility, and, if 
they fall into a narrow rut by shutting themselves 
away frorn the modern influences and progressive 
ideas in pedagogy, they fail in their duty to their 
pupils. In the summer they find their time of most 
leisure, and, by devoting part of their vacation to 
an intensive course, they may return to their studios 
better equipped for the discharge of their exacting 
tasks. Thus, from all over the country they come, 
thousands of them seeking inspiration in classes 
conducted in New York and Chicago or one of the 
other centers in the Far or Middle West, the East 
or the South where excellent schools or classes are 
maintained. These summer courses grant benefits 
which cannot be underestimated. They are a grow- 
ing influence for good in musical education. 


a 
ad 


AMERICA AT SALZBURG 


ONSIDERING the state of affairs in Central 

Europe, the news that the international music 
festival at Salzburg has been cancelled is not sur- 
prising. The success of the Austrian loan may 
presage a recovery in Vienna, hastening the process 
of recuperation already begun, but Europe’s pres- 
ent complication of diseases is not conducive to 
the success of a big international operatic festival 
involving an enormous outlay. 

So far as is known, the chamber music festival 
which precedes the greater celebration has not 
been threatened. Indeed, plans are now practically 
complete for the event which is scheduled for Aug. 2 
to Aug. 7. It is disappointing to find that only one 
American work is to be played, but the distinction 
accorded the composer concerned, Emerson Whit- 
horne, is gratifying indeed. Three numbers from 
Mr. Whithorne’s suite ““New York Days and Nights” 
will be performed at the fourth concert. 
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CTING under an ordinance prohibiting ped- 
lers and others from making noises on the 
streets, the police of Elizabeth, N. J., have stopped 
the use of sound-magnifying horns by phonograph 
and radio dealers, contending that they come under 
the category of “nuisance.” Some apartment- 
dwellers could point to similar nuisances nearer to 
their homes than the shopping centers. Radio ex- 
perts say the best results are obtainable with head- 
phones. Neighbors of wireless enthusiasts agree 
with the experts. The fact that they may enjoy 
radio music at times does not prevent them from 
recognizing the virtues of silence, especially when 
the bedtime story is on tap. 


> 





OWA is lagging behind in the march of musical 

progress, according to a report based on a survey 
of music-teaching in the public schools. The State 
Federation of Music Clubs sponsored the investiga- 
tion, which was apparently conducted with thorough- 
ness, since it occupied two years and enlisted the 
aid of the superintendent of public schools, music 
teachers and music clubs. Music, it is stated, is 
taught in only 449 schools in the State. The Federa- 
tion appears to have made out a good case and will 
surely bend its efforts to secure official considera- 
tion of the situation. 


a 
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T. LOUIS has launched its fifth season of light 

opera in the open air theater in Forest Park, 
and the advance sales of tickets have reached a sum 
which gives further proof of the public appreciation 
of the ten weeks’ series. Missouri’s big city has 
become a stronghold of operetta by virtue of its 
summer seasons, and finds joy in a form on which 
Broadway frowns. Still, there are a few New 
Yorkers who would willingly exchange the dreary 
round of summer shows for St. Louis’ summer 
program. 
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PERA in Chicago once more claims the services 

of Herbert M. Johnson, and those familiar 
with his record under the old régime, before the 
company was reorganized under the title of the 
Chicago Opera Association, will welcome his return 
to a field in which he did so much good work. Mr. 
Johnson, as assistant to the president, will give to 
the company the benefit of his eight years of ex- 
perience in affairs operatic in Chicago, and again 
his talents in business will be employed in keeping 
down the annual deficit. 
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A Pianist and His Manager Indulge in an Informal Chat 


Beryl Rubinstein, pianist and composer, was recently 
“snapped” by a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
while in conversation with Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, 
executive director of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
in the beautiful grounds of that institution. The young 
artist will fulfill a number of engagements in the coming 
season, under the management of Mrs. Sanders, when- 
ever his duties as faculty member of the Institute will 
permit. 

Celli—Vincenzo Celli, an American dancer and a 
native of Chicago, recently aroused enthusiasm for his 
work in Pick-Mangiagalli’s ballet, “Mahit,” having a 
first performance at La Scala, Milan. Mr. Celli, who 
is said to be the first American dancer to create a réle 
at this institution, won much applause as mime and 
danseur. 

Pavlowa—The vicissitudes of touring often cause the 
artist to spend successive birthday anniversaries in 
widely separated places. Anna Pavlowa had a birthday 
party on the stage after a performance before a large 
audience in Memphis on Feb. 16, 1922. The following 
year found her with her company in Calcutta, but next 
February the artist anticipates returning to Memphis. 

Newman—Ernest Newman, penning his “Confes- 
sions” for Cassell’s Weekly of London, relates that be- 
fore he “drifted into the nefarious trade of musical 
criticism” he was intended for the Indian Civil Service. 
“Providence,” he says, “intervened to save India from 
me.” A happy Providence must have had an eye on the 
musical world, for Mr. Newman plies his “nefarious 
trade” with witty and delightful turn of phrase. 


Cameron-Emslie—The arts of the pianist seem to 
combine easily with those of magazine writer in the 
case of George Cameron-Emslie, who has been heard 
as accompanist to Johanna Gadski and Edward Lan- 
kow. He is an associate editor of Physical Culture Mag- 
azine, and the author of an interview with Benny 
Leonard, in which the lightweight champion outlines 
a system of “training” for the average man, in the 
July issue of that publication. 

Godowsky—Back from the Orient after an absence 
of a year, Leopold Godowsky boasts as souvenirs of his 
expedition a smattering of Chinese and Japanese; four 
trunks containing presents from various Oriental po- 
tentates, and—more weighty than any of these—a port- 
folio of compositions comprising arrangements of two 
Bach ’Cello Suites, a Bach Violin Suite, a free tran- 
seription of Albefiiz’s “Triana” and an arrangement of 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” ballet music. 

Meisle—The life of the aviatrix has always had a 
considerable attraction for Kathryn Meisle, contralto. 
When she was a guest at the recent Shrine Conclave 
in Washington, with Capt. Edward S. Carroll as pilot, 
she ascended 1200 feet over the Capitol building in an 
airplane which attained a speed of 120 miles an hour. 
Miss Meisle affirms that participating in the “Air Cir- 
cus” given for the entertainment of the Shriners was 
the most thrilling sport she has experienced. 

De Pachmann—Vladimir De Pachmann, eminent pian- 
ist, has long had the hobby of collecting precious stones. 
He relates that as a poor youth, before he won fame, 
he studied mineralogy and conceived the ambition of 
possessing a diamond blue as a sapphire. One such 
specimen was in the collection of the late Czar of Rus- 
sia, and years later an agent discovered another which 
the pianist bought for a large sum. He wears it in a 
plain setting, as he believes it a fortunate talisman. 

Kremer—Though Isa Kremer remembers being 
mightily impressed by a performance of the Moscow 
Art Theater which she witnessed at the age of fifteen, 
it was not until her recent season in New York that 
she met Stanislavsky, its director. It was at a per- 
formance of Tchekoff’s “Three Sisters” that the intro- 
duction took place. On the following day the singer 
received an appreciative note and an autographed photo 
from the producer, who had been an interested auditor 
at one of her recitals. 

Samaroff—Whether the stars exercise any control 
over their sister satellites of the musical firmament is 
an open question, but Olga Samaroff, pianist, has re- 
cently come across an interesting “horoscope” cast for 
her in her childhood. Among the prescient prognostica- 
tions was one that she “climbs to high places over the 
heads of plodding fellowmen by sheer force of per- 
sonal daring and magnetism.” The now forgotten seer 
also stated that “in music she will combine brilliancy 
of technique with ready inspiration,” and that her 
flower is the “Morning Glory!” 
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1OT so many days ago the public prints contained a melancholy 
tale of a boy minstrel, aet. 16, who left the paternal roof to 
make an impromptu concert tour with his saxophone. 
Nanki-Poo of Gilbertian fame, this one probably did not thus 
deprive himself of-royal splendors. 
was any difficulty of the heart involved. 


Unlike 


Nor, one would hazard, 
Indeed, this youth 


of the agile lips and adequate air column explicitly asserted that his saxo- 


phone was his only sweetheart. 


Nevertheless, offers of reward are out for 


Johnny, whose entry into the professional world is deemed premature. 


How many aspiring sopranos similarly 
take the hard trail that confronts a 
lyceum concert company, on the strength 
of a graduation from the hymnal into a 
well-coached version of “Vissi d’Arte”’! 
The trials of the road that all but lay 
low the Operatic Quartet are seldom 
guessed by the complacent audience 
which gathers for the program in the 
village Grand Opera House. Mud to 
eclipse the trench variety of veterans’ 
memories lurks in the byways along 
about the time of the spring thaw. The 
railway connections that fail to material- 
lize, the chartered buckboards and even 
a trudge of several miles are duly 
recorded in the log-book of the baritone 
whose “Even the Bravest Heart” has 
thrilled the feminine contingent on the 
pine benches of the Chautauqua tent. 


* * * 


OS hears, too, the plaint of the 
choristers in the touring opera com- 
pany, whose costumes arrive in strangely 
assorted state—so that the beards of 
Ramfis’ priestly followers are substituted 
for the inverted colanders that form the 
headgear of the dastardly Count di 
Luna’s henchmen. When the rear of 
the auditorium yawns empty before the 
blandishments of the suavest Italian 
opera and the impresario displays a 
jaundiced countenance, the thoughtful 
geisha of Butterfly’s train begins to save 
toward a return ticket. Though the 
basses may clink tin cups ever so jovially 
with Turiddu, one may depend upon it 
that their agonized thoughts stray more 
solicitously toward beefsteaks than to the 
choicest vintages. 
* * * 

y's of the harrowing train are the 

fearful anxieties that attend upon 
the progress of the widely heralded diva 
through the land. The princess in the 
tale whose innate gentilitv was betrayed 
by her sensitiveness to a small round 
legume under the mattress has nothing 
on the thin-skinned prima donna. Not 
once, but many times, has a mezzo- 
soprano of opulent voice been known to 
‘phone downstairs to the management 
anent a threatening access of heat or 





cold in her apartment. Not only bad 
weather conditions threaten the equani- 
mity of the golden throat, but colors, 
scents, sights and sounds ad infinitum. 
Doubtless much may be forgiven the 
dowered of Fortune. Assuredly a jar 
in the progress of a private drawing 
room car is more disconcerting than a 
head-on collision in the day coach. 
* ok * 


ANDERING minstrels, not all of 

shreds and patches, but like in devo- 
tion to “ballads. songs and snatches,”— 
their service to the public brings number- 
less discomforts. The rewards? Perhaps 
when thousands of palms beat upon each 
other in the great auditorium, or in the 
act of creating tonal beauty in the silence 
while many listen, comes the recompense 
for difficulties that the staid stay-at- 
home rarely knows! 

* K * 


They Say— 


LBERT COATES will lead a sym- 
phony in the Kodak city in the late 
winter. Not, we trust, an orchestra di 
camera? 
* * * 
ATTI has procured a new one-act 
opera, “I Compagnacci” by Riccitelli, 
for next season’s showbill at the Metro- 
politan. Much puzzling over the alleged 
libretto of the work, the title of which 
might be freely rendered “The Gang,” 
has led us to the conclusion that it aims 
to set forth the history of a mediaeval 
Ku Klux Klan! 
* * ok 
Summer’s Soothing Surcease 


F all the seasons that a fellow 
Experiences, I choose summer: 
The bass in moth-balls lays his bellow, 
And instruments grow dumb and 
dumber. 
The coloratura fails to trill, 
The tenor to exert his arts. 
The concert halls are dim and still— 
Contentment warms the critics’ 
hearts. . (Hic Jacet.) 
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Symphonic Tonalities 


Question Box Editor: 

Please publish the key signatures of 
the symphonies of Beethoven, Brahms 
and Mozart. How can I remember them? 

W. W. 

Hamilton, Ont., June 14, 1923. 

Beethoven: No.1, C; No. 2, D; No. 3, 
E Flat; No. 4, B Flat; No. 5, C Minor; 
No. 6, F; No. 7, A; No. 8, F; No. 9, D 


Minor. Brahms: No.1, C Minor; No. 2, 
D; No. 3, F; No. 4, E Minor. Mozart 
vrote forty-nine symphonies, too long a 


list to be enumerated here. An excellent 
device for remembering the key-signa- 
tures is to write them down and sing 
them to a sentence that will fix them in 
your mind. For instance, for Beetho- 
en, “Ludwig wrote nine symphonies in 
ll,” and for Brahms, “And Brahms four 
more.” It may interest you to know that 
the first of these was devised by a former 
nember of the Metropolitan Opera to 
help her in a conservatory examination. 
7 9 9 


Breaking Harp Strings 


dJuestion Box Editor: 
Why do harp strings break so easily in 
he open air and during thunderstorms? 
K. F. T. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., June 16, 1923. 


The dampness causes the gut to con- 
tract unduly. The electricity in the air 
during a thunderstorm probably has the 
same effect. 

2 
Symphony versus Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

Which is considered the higher musi- 
cal form, symphony or opera? L.G.F. 

Atlanta, Ga., June 15, 1928. 

While this is, to a certain extent, a 
matter of personal taste, the balance of 
opinion of musicians w ould probably be 
in favor of the symphony. 

. = s 


Artists’ Practice 


Question Box Editor: 
How long do the great pianists prac- 


tise each day? U. 3S. H 
Kansas City, Mo., June 13, 1923. 
Several hours at least. Some even 

more, 


Smoking for Singers 


Question Box Editor: 

Has it ever been demonstrated beyond 
question that smoking is injurious to the 
singing voice? A. @. BB. 

Boston, June 18, 1923. 

No, not if indulged in in moderation. 


STEINWAY 


Steinway! 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the soigs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, 


even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Consider, too, 


Nothing could be more ap- 


that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 


styles of Steinway pianos, 


will be sent free, 


with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 






Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


world. 


Some of the world’s greatest singers are 
constant smokers. 
fae ee 


Moth in Pianos 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me some way to 

keep moths out of the felt in my piano? 
i a OF 

East Orange, N. J., June 15, 1923. 

If you will hang pieces of gum cam- 
phor tied in small cheesecloth bags inside 
your piano where they will not interfere 
with the mechanism, you will probably 
have no further trouble with moth. If 
the piano is an upright, put a few pieces 
of the camphor on the bottom. 

7 9 9 


That Everlasting Diaphragm! 


Question Box Editor: 
To settle a discussion, will you tell me 


a UR 


NEW YORK 


Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Ind.; Oharleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 





if the diaphragm actually forces out the 
breath in singing? R. N. K. 
Philadelphia, June 16, 1923. 


No. The diaphragm’s function is to 
draw the air into the lungs by forming a 
vacuum, which it does by stretching 
downward. The actual force in expel- 
ling the breath is obtained by the rectus 
abdominis muscle in the front of the ab- 
domen and the intercostal muscles or 
those between the ribs. 
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The Cornet 


Question Box Editor: 

Why is the cornet not used in the sym- 
phony orchestra? ws Be 

Corvallis, Ore., June 14, 1923. 

Because of its brassy, somewhat unre- 
fined tone. The trumpet has practically 
the same quality but of a more agreeable 
timbre. 
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HOEBE CROSBY. operatic and con- 

cert soprano, was born in Ilesboro, 
Me., Jan. 26, 1888. Her maiden name 
was Phoebe Pen- 
dleton. She went 
to school at the 
Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, from 
which she was 
graduated in 1905, 
and later took spe- 
cial courses in a 
private school in 
Boston. She sang 
when hardly more 


than a baby and 
made her first 
public appearance 





© Apeda 
Phoebe Crosby 


first musical studies were on the piano 


when only three 
years old. Her 


at the age of seven. During her 
school years she continued the study of 
piano and singing and also took courses 
in harmony. Miss Crosby entered the 
Boston Conservatory as a vocal student 
in 1905, studying with Wemple. She was 
offered a scholarship the next season, 
but declined it and removed to New York, 


where she studied with Willis Bachellor 
for two years. On Mr. Bachellor’s death 
in 1908, she went to Oscar Saenger, re- 
maining with him for four years. Miss 
Crosby made her operatic début as Mimi 
in “Bohéme” at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music with the Aborn Opera Company 
in 1909. She remained with that com- 
pany for three seasons, singing leading 
roles in “Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Butterfly” 
and “Faust.” Miss Crosby married Carl 
Crosby July 21, 1909, and retired from 
professional life for several seasons. She 
appeared as guest artist with the Cen- 
tury Opera Company at the Century 
Theater, New York, in “Tosca” and 
“Lohengrin” in 1913. In 1915 she went 
under the tuition of Ferdinand Torriani, 
with whom she has remained to date. 


Miss Crosby’s operatic répertoire in- 
cludes leading réles in about thirty 
works, which she sings both in their 


original languages and in English. She 
has sung in concert and recital in all the 
principal cities of the East and Middle 
West, besides fulfilling important en- 
gagements in oratorio* and with orches- 
tra. Her most recent operatic engage- 
ment was with Fortune Gallo’s company 
in Havana, Cuba, last month. 
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Ignorance of Laws of Speech Hampers 


Many Singers, Declares John Doane 


HQUUSUQUGNETOQUUEGUUS SUA UEUUACENUCEUUUTENLUO CUAL PUEU EEUU EA e 
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Good Diction Essential in 
Artist, Affirms New York 
Organist and Vocal Coach, 
Who Points Out That Word 
and Tone Are Produced by 
Separate Functions and Ar- 
tistic Singing Demands 
Finely Adjusted Balance 
Between the Two—Finds 
Teachers’ Limited Vocabu- 
lary One Reason for Failure 
of Many Pupils 


ARIOUS qualifications are essential 

to make the successful singer. Some 
insist that a capacity for work is as nec- 
essary as voice. Others name personality 
as an important factor. All admit that 
good diction is desirable, but it is seldom 
that one meets a musician who advocates 
good diction as a necessary qualification 
of good singing as strongly as does John 
Doane. He believes that the time has 
come for teachers and singers to realize 
that there is a mechanics of speech, or 
singing-speech, as he calls it, as well as 
a science of tone production. He holds 
that they are separate and distinct func- 
tions and that much of the bad singing of 
today may be traced directly to the con- 
fusion over their relationship in the 
minds of the majority of singers. 

Mr. Doane differs from most vocal 
coaches in that he makes no pretense to 
being a singing teacher. Although he 
studied singing for five years when he 
was continuing his work in piano and 
organ, his experience with many singers 
has convinced him that the failure of the 
singer to balance his speech and vocal 
machines is the direct cause for the fail- 
ure or the small success of many singers. 
There is too much struggling with tone, 
he says, and too little appreciation of 
the means for creating the desired effect 
upon an audience. For how, he asks, 
can the singer hope to project a poetical 
text, often of an involved structure, with- 
out the aid of clear diction? 

“Good diction is one of the most es- 
sential acquirements of the singer,” de- 
clares Mr. Doane. “It not only gives him 
the power to project the meaning of his 
songs, but in many instances saves him 
from singing off pitch. I do not believe 
it is possible for the singer to become an 
artist, and especially a great artist, with- 
out having first mastered the mechanics 
of speech as well as the technique of tone 
production. 


Necessity of Balance 


“The relation between speech and tone 
is naturally very intimate and requires 
a finely adjusted balance. Most singers 
are out of balance. They generally pur- 
sue the study of tone placement inde- 
pendently of words, and consequently, 
when they come to sing, after having 
vocalized on a vowel, most often placed 
on the back of the tongue, they are com- 
pletely at sea. There must be a distinct 
separation between the tone and the 





John Doane 


word, for they are in control by entirely 
separate functions. Take the singer who 
has been taught to ‘place’ the tone for- 
ward or to ‘feel’ it on the teeth. His 
words and his tone are mixed together 
so that his voice is termed ‘white.’ Or 
take the singer who has vocalized on 
dark vowels and endeavors to ‘place’ the 
tone in the resonating cavities. The 
result is that he sings in a lugubrious 
manner, as if he had a hot potato in his 
mouth. What is needed is balance be- 
tween the two, permitting freedom of 
tone and freedom of diction. Most sing- 
ers make their words too large, but it is 
the small word that brings the best 
results. I often tell my singers to feel 
that the tone is as large as a bushel 
basket and that the words are only a 
small fraction of that size. 


Speech, a Science 


“Many singers, and teachers also for 
that matter, seem to think that because 
English is their native tongue, there is 
no need to study diction! For a foreign 
language, yes; but they seem to think 
that the rules of English speech should 
come naturally. But there is a science 
of speech, and it must be mastered by 
him who would be a true artist. Take 
the vowel ‘e.’ It is made in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways and is almost always dis- 
torted beyond recognition or else is given 
a strident quality. All it requires is the 
correct movement of the tip of the 
tongue. It is easily done, but its rule 
is exact. Or take the consonant ‘r.’ If it 
is pronounced in the back of the mouth, 
as it generally is, the effect is as dis- 
tasteful as a blot on a beautiful paint- 
ing.” 

Mr. Doane indorses the phonetic sys- 
tem of diction, especially for the singer 
who has difficulty with foreign lan- 
guages. He credits much of his success 
as a coach of prominent artists to his 
study and knowledge of diction and ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to May 
Laird Brown, teacher of lyric diction, 
with whom he has accomplished all his 
study and to whom he sends his students. 
He considers her an authority on the 
subject, and says that she possesses what 
is rare in the teaching profession—the 
necessary vocabulary to explain her 


meanings. He believes that the common 
excuse that the method of a certain 
teacher is “good for some but bad for 
others” is often to be found in the teach- 
er’s inability to express his ideas in the 
variety of ways necessary for different 
types of minds. 

Mr. Doane left New York last week 
for San Diego, Cal., where he has gone 
for the last twelve summers for a special 
class of six weeks, extending this year 
from July 9 to Aug. 18. He will return 
to New York in the fall to resume his 
coaching activities and his work as or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the Church of 
the Incarnation. HAL CRAIN. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 16.—The last concert program of 
the Memphis Opera Club for the season, 
at the Nineteenth Century Club, was 
made up of excerpts from “Romeo and 


Juliet,” “Gioconda,” “Traviata,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Madama Butterfly.” Helen 
Smith, Rosalind Rice, Mrs. Claude Tully, 


Mrs. C. P. J. Mooney, Mrs. Charles 
Miller, Mrs. James L. McRee, Agnes 
Freutel, Heber Moss, Jules Gargaro, 


Clarence Banning, John R. Kinnie, Ar- 
thur Bower and Hugh Sandidge took 
part in the program.—In the first open 
musicale of the Bohlmann Pianist Club 
the program included Sinding’s Varia- 
tions in E Flat Minor, played by Mrs. 
W. J. Hon and Theodor Bohlmann; two 
Beethoven numbers given by Elizabeth 
Walters; Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in A 
Minor and Staccato Study, interpreted 
by Babette Becker; MacDowell’s Czar- 
das and “March Wind,” played by Mrs. 
Charles Dunning, and Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B Flat Minor, arranged by Schar- 
wenka for two pianos, played by Rosa- 
mund Werner and Mr. Bohlmann. 
B. M. BECKER. 





Appointed to Faculty of Horner Institute 


SEDALIA, Mo.; June 16.—Elizabeth 
Estle Rucker, pianist, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the faculty of the 
Horner Institute, Kansas City, in the 
piano department. Mrs. Rucker, who 
was a pupil of Mme. Carreno, is a mem- 
ber of the Helen G. Steele Music Club. 
She has been engaged to appear as solo- 
ist next season with the St. Louis 
Symphony. LOUISE DONNELLY. 





BARABOO, WIS. 


June 16—Emma_ Tester, soprano; 
Meta Diestel, contralto, and Herman 
Keller, organist and accompanist, gave 
an interesting concert for the benefit of 
various children’s homes in Central 
Europe. Numbers by Beethoven, Rubin- 
stein, Schumann, Schubert, Bach and 
other composers were included in the pro- 
gram, and many encores had to be given. 





CoLUMBUS, OHI0.—Cecil Fanning pre- 
sented a group of pupils i. a recital at 
the Hotel Virginia. The program opened 
with the Easter Chorus from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” with Ruth Orr Covington in 
Santuzza’s music. Charlotte Hunter 
Edwards and Robert Barr sang the sec- 
ond scene from Act II of “Samson and 
Delilah.” Fred Clemens and Foster 
Miller were heard in a duet from “Forza 
del Destino” and in the “Rigoletto” Quar- 
tet, with Lucy Howland and Mrs. Ed- 
wards. Solos were sung by Winifred 
Dickson Schott and Mrs. Lewis K. Os- 
borne, sopranos, and Genevieve Shroeter, 
contralto, and excerpts were given from 
Rossini’s ‘““Stabat Mater,” with Mrs. 
Schott, Mrs. Osborne, Mrs. Edwards, Mr. 
Miller and Charles Bowman as soloists. 
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Music Memory Contest Interests 30()) 
Children—Societies in Concert 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 16.—The Mi 
neapolis Symphony, under the baton 


Englebert Roentgen, assistant conduct 
was warmly greeted in a fine progra 
at the Auditorium Theater on a rece: ; 
visit. Anne Roselle, soprano, and Alfr: ; 
Megerlin, concertmaster, were the so! 
ists. 

In the music memory contest, in whi. 
children of the seventh and eighth grad. s 
of the public schools competed at the 
American Theater, the prizes were w:» 
by the following schools: Edison, firs:: 
Washington, second; Hawthorne, thir: 
Hamilton, fourth; Holmes, fifth; Sheri- 
dan, sixth, and Irving, seventh. The con. 
test was directed by Grace E. P. Holman, 
supervisor of music, and was supported 
by civic bodies, music clubs and muzi- 
cians. Of the 3000 children wi) 
studied 300, representing twenty-sev: 
schools, qualified for the final test. 

The Musical Art Society and the Musi. 
cians’ Association organized an interesi 
ing concert at the Central Methodist 
Church. Assistance was given by Ruth 
Sampson, singer; Augusta Gentsch, | 
anist; Fred La Ford, violinist, and Edga: 
C. Sherwood, organist, and an ensemble 
of ten stringed instruments, led by Ferdi- 
nand Sorenson, with Violet Jane Hallo 
well as accompanist. 

Edna Hovenden was heard in piano 
recital at Sherman-Clay’s recently, as- 
sisted by Elsie Wieber, soprano, with 
Mabel Stone as accompanist, and by 
Grace Davis at the second piano in the 
Grieg Concerto. 

The Clarion Club, conducted by C. Olin 
Rice, concluded its season with a concert 
at North Central High School audi- 
torium. Virginia Cooper, soprano, was 
assisting soloist. Mrs. V. H. BRown. 





DIXON, ILL. 


June 16.—Amelita Galli-Curci was we!- 
comed by an audience estimated at near- 
ly 5000 persons when she appeared in a 
recent recital at the Assembly Park 
Auditorium. She was assisted by 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO.— Margaret Craw- 
ford presented a large class of young 
women in an operatic recital at the Elks’ 
Hall. Helen Hahn sang “Elizabeth’s 
Prayer” and, with Hertha Laufersweiler, 
a scene from “The Prophet”; Frances 
Stock sang “Elsa’s Dream” and Edna 
Shockey Garrette, Lucille Ruppersberg 
Jaynes, Dorothy Wells, Juanita Hutchin- 
son and Lucille Hershey were also among 
the soloists. The finale was the Val- 
kyrie scene from “Die Walkiire,” sung 
by Miss Hahn, Mrs. Jaynes, Miss Phil- 
lips, Miss Geren, Miss Mooney, Miss 
Dunham, Miss Peters, Miss Stock, Miss 
Armentrout and Miss Lewis. 





GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Junior Music 
Club was responsible for an instructive 
lecture-recital recently given by Mrs. 
Crosby Adams.—Mrs. Henry T. Crigler, 
soprano, pupil of J. Oscar Miller, head 
of the voice department of Greenville 
Women’s College, gave an interesting 
recital, assisted by Martha Galt, pianist, 
and Mrs. J. Oscar Miller, accompanist.— 
Graduating recitals by Flora Bennett, 
Mertie Lea Phillips, Helen League and 
Edna McKnight, pianists, drew large 
audiences to the auditorium of the Fin 
Arts building of the Greenville Women’s 
College. 
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ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
STIRS TYLER, TEX. 


Plea Made for More American 
Programs—Many Local 
Artists Heard 


By M. C. Hambrick 


TyLer, TEX., June 16.—The third 
annual East Texas Music Festival was 
opened in the auditorium of the First 
Baptist Church, when the president, 
Mrs. T. H. Lawrence, spoke a few words 
of greeting to the guests. After an 
invocation had been made by Dr. Os- 
borne, pastor of the First Christian 
Church of Tyler, and “America the 
Beautiful,” sung by the audience, Mrs. 
James H. Hambrick, former president 
of the State Federation, and honorary 


patron of the East Texas Music Festi- 
val, gave the welcoming address, ex- 
pressing the pleasure of the Coterie 
Club and the other citizens of Tyler in 
entertaining the guests at the festival. 

The response was made by Mrs. J. I. 
Hay, founder and honorary president of 
the East Texas Music Festival. 

Mrs. Bennett of Marshall and Mrs. 
Knowles Melton of Longview gave ad- 
dresses, and Mrs. Hambrick urged the 
clubs to carry out the aims of the 
Federation in giving more American 
programs, in allowing American artists 
equal chance with foreign musicians, 
and in the organization of more music 
clubs among the young people. 

Resolutions were adopted making the 
East Texas Music Festival a member of 
the State Federation and restricting 
the festival in future to two nights and 
a day. Mrs. A. P. Baldwin, president 
and founder of the musical Coterie, 
Tyler, played two piano solos, one as 
an encore. At a luncheon given at the 
Blackstone Hotel by the Coterie Club, 
S. A. Lindsey, president of the Tyler 
Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the 
guests on behalf of the city. A musical 
program was contributed by Mrs. A. P. 
Baldwin, Mary Sailing of Marshall, 
Maud Lewis of Lindale, and Baybelle 
Hale of Jefferson, pianists; Mrs. Knowles 
Melton, singer, and Mrs. Lawrence Bird- 
song and Mrs. Claude Cobb, accom- 
panists. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
choruses from the ward schools of Tyler, 
showing the excellent work being done 
by the music supervisors. The Junior 
music clubs were represented by Lau- 
rette Hobbs and Marjorie Barton, who 
gave piano solos, and Martha Christian, 
six years old, of the Juvenile Coterie, 
who gave a violin number, and had to 
play an encore. Members of the Pitts- 
burg Music Club gave a sextet, “Starry 
Night.” Demarest’s Fantasy for organ 
and piano was played by Mrs. I. C. 
Underwood and Miss Hale; Mrs. Bald- 
win played a piano solo, “Labyrinth,” 
by Will McBride of Tyler, and gave as 
an encore a Chopin study. The Tyler 
High School Band, led by J. W. 
Witt, a semi-chorus from the Jefferson 
Music Club, and a violin ensemble com- 
prising Varina Garnett, Fay Motley, 
Mrs. Walter Wiley and Mrs. Thomas 
Hall, with Mrs. A. P. Baldwin and 
Rebecca Wiley at the pianos and Mrs. 
Hambrick at the organ, also took part 
in the program. 

In the evening, choruses were sung 
by the Monday Music Club of Marshall, 
the Hallsville Music Club, the Coterie 
Club of Tyler, and the Longview Music 
Club; Mrs. C. L. Cobb of Longview, 
violinist, played Sarasate’s “Gypsy 
Airs”; vocal numbers were given by 





Mrs. Leon Baker of Hallsville, Mr. 
Mosely of Jefferson, and Mrs. G. J. 
Rousseau of Marshall; Robert Irvin, 
dean of music in the College of Marshall, 
played a piano number, a Berceuse by 
Reger, and had to give an encore; a 
trombone solo was contributed by 
Thomas E. Williams, and the Longview 
Music Club presented Miss Eckmen, Mrs. 
L. Birdsong and Mrs. C. L. Cobb in a 
trio for organ, piano and violin. 
M. C. HAMBRICK. 





OAKLAND, CAL. 


June 16.—The closing week of the mu- 
sic department of Mills College was cele- 
brated by three concerts. The annual 
students’ composition concert, under the 
direction of William J. McCoy, was given 
at the Hotel Oakland Friday evening, 
May 4. Works by Connell Keefer made 
a specially good impression. The song, 
“Treasures,” by Miss Keefer, received 
the annual publication prize, which is an 
acceptation each year for publication by 
Sherman, Clay & Co. of San Francisco. 
The Ardella Mills prize for original com- 
position was awarded to Vilas Derr. The 
Elizabeth Mills Crothers Fellowship in 
Music went to Dorothy Thomas. The 
following afternoon a recital was given 
by Isabel Santana, pianist, assisted by 
Catherine Urner, who sang a group of 
— composed by members of the fac- 
ulty. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


June 16.—Hugh McAmis, organist, ap- 
peared in the second of a series of re- 
citals at Laurel Heights Methodist 
Church, assisted by Mrs. Fred Jones, so- 
prano, and later played at Trinity 
Methodist Church with Ora Witte, so- 
prano; Alva Rossy, soprano, and Sarah 
Karcher, violinist, as assisting soloists. 
—The senior class of Brackenridge High 
School presented on May 23 Herbert’s 
“The Red Mill” under the direction of 
Myrtle Inches, supervisor of music, as- 
sisted by Juanita Baskin and Helen 
Cochran. Leading réles were taken by 
Rebecca Gomez, Marion McCurdy, Mil- 
dred Weil, Edna Barrett, Ruth Ochs, 
Roy Beard, William Irby, Anthony Car- 
vajal and Richard Akerman. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





DENTON, TEX. 


June 16.—Denton lately celebrated its 
first Music Week. The week was set 
aside by Mayor Hennen in an official 
proclamation and a committee appointed 
representing all the music interests of 
Denton. Among the features of the week 
were recitals by students of the music 
departments of the College of Industrial 
Arts and by the North Texas Teachers’ 
College. The churches contributed much 
fine music. Mrs. John F. Lyons, presi- 


dent, National Federation of Music 
Clubs, was an honor guest at a luncheon 
and gave an address on “Making Amer- 
ica Musical.” JOHN B. CROCKETT. 





AUSTIN, TEx.—David Griffin of San 
Antonio, baritone, appeared as soloist 
with orchestra, under the leadership of 
Frank LeFevre Reed, at the baccalaure- 
ate exercises of the University of Texas. 








corresponds entirely to my intentions and desires. 





DENVER 
1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 
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. 
exclusively 
Feb. 15, 1923. 
Following my New York debut and the twenty recitals which 1 played in Mexico during the past three 
months, in which time I have become well acquainted with Baldwin Concert Grands, I desire to express 
to you my entire satisfaction and admiration of the supreme qualities of the instruments you furnished me, 
I shall be delighted to use the Baldwin in my future recitals in America. 


There is something particularly beautiful in the quality of tone of the Baldwin, a quality which 


After having heard the Baldwin played also by my colleagues, Wilhelm Bachaus and Alfredo Casella, 
I can heartily and definitely state that in my judgment the Baldwin stands in the front rank of artistic pianos. 


Most cordially yours, 
Qral2 einai: 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


INCORPORATED 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Ave. 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS 
1111 Olive St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


TYLER, TEX. 


June 16.—The Musical Coterie closed ; 
successful season with the performance. 
of “Pan,” given at the Blackstone Hot« 
under the baton of Mrs. J. W. Smith 
with Miss Grady White as accompanis! 
This concert was complimentary to th: 
members of the various clubs of the cit 
including the Kiwanis and Rotary club 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 

M. C. HAMBRICK. 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 
IN SIX CONCERTS 


Big Series Attracts 3000 Chil- 
dren—Musicians’ Guild 
ii Meets 








way fifteen years ago with two concerts, 
one a chorus of 225 voices composed of 
children in the seventh and eighth 
grades, and one of an equal number of 
high school students, the work has de- 
veloped to such a degree that it became 
necessary this year to set aside six differ- 
ent nights to accommodate all of the 
participants. — 

The first concert was held on May 16, 
when 750 boys and girls from the fifth 


the general direction. of Eugene M. 
Hahnel, supervisor of music in the St. 
Louis public schools, assisted by the 
assistant supervisors of music. The pur- 
pose of the concerts, according to Mr. 
Hahnel, is to exemplify the work of 
music in the public schools. The interest 
displayed by children in the schools in 
the formation of orchestras and other 
musical organizations has resulted in 
the placing of music on the accredited 


Leo C., 


national 


Nathan 












































tT By Herbert W. Cost and sixth Oo sg participated. On May list of hye re i high school gradua- 
: 17, 400 pupils composed of members of tion. Instrumental and vocal students 
i a ST. Louis, June 16.—More than 3000 the junior elementary school orchestras who study under teachers meeting with 
; St. Louis school children participated participated, and on the following night the approval of the Board’s officers, may 
: in a remarkable series of six vocal and 750 singers from the High Schools gave be granted four credits, as many as are 
F instrumental concerts given in this city their concert. The ne ote three allowed in any one major academic sub- 
; , more concerts were given. n May 23, ject. 
during the last two weeks of May. 750 singers from the seventh and eighth The annual meeting of the Musicians’ 
Children of all ages were represented grades gave a concert; on May 24, 300 Guild took place on June 4. 
in the choruses. The programs were sm of the advanced elementary ro ey a a, go! president, ae done 
d f b hich th ils school orchestras combined for a concert, much for musical advancement along all 
nal fhe Bo Poggi deci he rm followed on the last night by 400 mem- lines. Mrs. Widney Mabee, 
deed bers selected from the music clubs of chairman of church music for the Feder- 
the schools. five high schools. In all, 3350 different ated Clubs, spoke on raising the standard 
Massed concerts of school children pupils took part in the series of six of church music, the organizing of choir 
have now become an established institu- concerts. singers and other details of plans for 
tion in St. Louis. Starting in a small All of the concerts were given under’ this branch of the Federation. 
3 ELIZABETH 
, | THREE MICHIGAN CITIES 
TO HER VOICE AND ART, 
Photo by Curtis Bell, Inc. IN MAY 
In addition to a rich, musical contralto ful personality and her remarkable gra- 
| voice of considerable volume Miss Len-  ciousness. Her voice is exceptionally beau- 
nox has a pleasing stage presence and tiful in the lower register.— Kalamazoo 
| she sings with much style. She has good Advocate. 
method of tone production, an even scale. h h h 
= throughout the entire range and excellent She has poe - the haga: hy sem; Se 
voice placement, the higher portions of her pr gia a =. goog t the <a 
. | voice having unusual brightness and vol- Ff the — maid, and the ambition anc 
| ume for a contralto.—Grand Rapids Press, independence of the American girl, com- 
bined into one irresistible personality with 
She quite charmed her audience, not only an alluring voice, unsurpassed in its depth 
by her splendid singing but by her delight- of beauty.-Benton Harbor News-Palladium. 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Exclusive Management DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York 
| MISS LENNOX RECORDS ONLY FOR THE BRUNSWICK 
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W. WARREN SHAW 


Teacher of Many Well-Known Artists 
Will Conduct Master Classes in Voice Culture and Repertoire 


at his New York Studios, Carnegie Hall 


AN INTENSIVE COURSE OF TWENTY LESSONS DAILY 


Commencing July 2 


Sacks was appointed to head a committee 
of representative teachers with regard 
to the stabilization of. fees, the missed- 
lesson and other matters tending to im- 
prove the standard of music teaching in 
the community. Other officers elected 
were: Julie Stevens Bacon, vice-presi- 
dent; Jeannette Gohl, corresponding 
secretary; Edna Lieber, recording secre- 
tary, and Lydia Henniger, treasurer. 






















OPERA IN SAN JUAN, P. R. 





Bracale Company Includes Arrieta Work 
in Répertoire 


SAN JUAN, Porto Rico, June 16.—A 
season given by the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany recently at the Municipal Theater 
included excellent performances. of 
“Rigoletto” and “Lucia.” The leading 
parts were sung by Tina Paggi, who 
proved a competent coloratura, and the 
role of Rigoletto was well sustained by 
Edoardo Faticanti. Fausto Cavallini 
was the Edgardo in “Lucia.” Julian 
Mario, a young tenor, made a good im- 
pression as the Duke. G. Sorriente con- 
ducted. 

“Mefistofele” did not prove so popular 
with the general public, though the or- 


chestra was augmented for the perform- 
ance and played well under Sorriente’s 
leadership. Vincenzo Bettoni gave an ex- 
ceedingly artistic performance of the 
titular réle, and the Margherita was 
Olga Carrara, who has been heard also 
as Aida. José Palet was the Radames 
of the last named work. 

A novelty was the Spanish work, 
“Marina” by Arrieta, which was sung 
by a cast which included Miss Paggi, 
Bettoni and Faticanti. 


All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given, 
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Own Your Own Hohner 


HE moon! The canoe! The 

girl! The melting melody of 
your Hohner stealing softly over 
the moonlit water. Oh, Man! 


MOONLIGHT 
MELODY 


Be sure to take a Hohner with you. It’s 
the monarch of all mouth organs—the 
choice of the leading professionals. You 
can play any music on it—real music— 
beautiful music. You can learn in an 
hour. Get the famous Hohner Free 


Instruction Book from your dealer—or, 
if he hasn’t one, write for your copy to 
**M. Hohner, New York.” Hohner Har- 
monicas are sold everywhere—50c up. 
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REGULAR FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 26 
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Aaron Richmond, Boston 
Manager, Extends Plans 
of Children’s Concerts 


TO Se} 





Aaron Richmond, Boston Concert Manager 


Boston, June 16.—About two years 
ago, Aaron Richmond, Boston concert 
manager, extended his activities to im- 
prove the musical education of the young 
people. Beginning with a series of con- 
certs in the public schools of Lawrence, 
Mass., where he had the assistance of 
Robert E. Sault, music supervisor in 
the schools, Mr. Richmond has developed 
his idea to a point that presages marked 
changes in the training of young folk 
in the appreciation of music. 

“TI had firm confidence,” he declares, 
“in the child’s innate fondness for what 
was essentially beautiful, if it were pre- 
sented in palatable form. Of course, I 
had to contend with the distractions of 
‘popular’ music, and with the low stand- 
ards of appreciation that such music 
inculeated. Nevertheless, by arranging 
pleasing programs of music, I was suc- 
cessful in arresting the interest of the 
younger children. It was also gratifying 
to note how readily they responded to 
the educational features which were part 
of my concerts, to the demonstration 
of the various instruments, to the ex- 
planation of the music substance of the 
compositions, and even to the problems 
of form and structure.” 

Encouraged by these initial successes, 
Mr. Richmond broadened his field to in- 
clude most of the cities and towns in 
New England. For these concerts, he 
employed the Boston Symphony En- 
semble. He was aided as well by Henry 
Gideon, well-known lecturer on musical 
subjects. An experiment that proved 
entertaining and instructive was the 
choice of several gifted children to com- 
ment on the music. The success which 
has attended these children’s concerts 
has justified Mr. Richmond’s initial 
faith. He has received many letters of 
thanks for his pioneer efforts. 

Mr. Richmond’s activities have, how- 
ever, not been confined solely to the 
cultivation of young people’s concerts. 
He has also noted, as manager for promi- 
nent Boston artists, that the growth in 
appreciation of the better grades of 
music has spread also to business organi- 
zations, chambers of commerce, and 
Rotary clubs. HENRY LEVINE. 


Harriet Eudora Barrows’ Pupils in 
Recital 


Boston, June 16.—A recital by pupils 
of Harriet Eudora Barrows, vocal 
teacher of this city and Providence, was 
given on June 9 in the salon of the 


Copley-Plaza Hotel. Alice S. Paton, in 
Indian costume, contributed compositions 
by Knight-Logan, Lieurance and Cad- 
man and showed careful training in lyric 
action as taught by Clayton Gilbert. 
Others who participated in an admirable 
program of songs were Lillian A. Scholz, 
Virginia Blackmur, Dorothy Stevens, 
Irene Farren, Esther Mott, Helen Shep- 
ard Udell, Alice Louise Armstrong, Mar- 
guerite Watson Shaftoe and Claudia 
Rhea Fournier. The compositions heard 
were by Haydn, Grieg, Allitsen, Vera- 
cini, Voorhis, Carey, Young, Bostleman, 
Scott, Strickland, Fisher, Manney, Han- 
del, Sibella, Sharp, Kramer, Secchi, 
Kursteiner, Bunhill, Watts, Poldowski, 
Densmore, Moir, Massenet, Woodman, 
Doire, Vaughan Williams and Gounod. 
Helen Tiffany and Mary Powers proved 
themselves. skillful accompanists. A 
large audience of parents and friends 
applauded the students. W.J. PARKER. 





West Newbury Choral Society Closes 
Season with “Elijah” 


WEST NEwsury, MASs., June 16.—The 
West Newbury Choral Society, John 
Peirce, conductor, presented Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio, “Elijah,” at the Town 
Hall on June 6 before an enthusiastic 


audience. The soloists were Alice Arm- 
strong, soprano; Elva Boyden, contralto; 
Roy Patch, tenor, and H. Wilfred Zink, 
bass. Each of these artists received an 
ovation. The chorus was admirably bal- 
anced and reflected the careful training 
of the conductor. The choral singing 
was marked by a full, sonorous tone that 
would have done credit to a much larger 
organization. This concert brought to a 
close the second season, and both have 
been successful, artistically and finan- 
cially, under the leadership of Mr. 
Peirce. Since this musical venture was 
started two years ago Mr. Peirce’s zeal 
for good music has been felt in adjoining 
towns, Boxford and Newburyport, where 
community choruses have been started. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Ethel Hutchinson Gives Program 


BosTON, June 18.—Ethel Hutchinson, 
pianist, winner of the New England dis- 
trict contest of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, gave a musicale at the 


home of Helen Wood, prominent music 
patron, recently. Her playing of a pro- 
gram of works by Beethoven, Arensky, 
Chopin, Scott, Grainger, MacDowell and 
Liszt’s E Flat Concerto, with Mr. Geb- 
hard at the second piano, revealed dra- 
matic brilliance and poetic subtlety of 
expression. There was also a finely ae- 
veloped technique, sensitiveness to musi- 
cal phrasing and eloquence of interpre- 
tation. H. L. 








Cleveland Institute Students Give Clos- 
ing Recital 

CLEVELAND, June 16.—The concluding 
concert of the season at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music was given at the Hotel 
Statler by Institute students. This pro- 
gram was the first occasion since the 
establishment of the Institute to which 
the public was invited. The demonstra- 
tion gave a comprehensive idea of the 
work being done by the school. Ernest 
Bloch, musical director of the Institute, 


declared that three programs of equal 
merit could have been given easily by 
others of the pupils. Much talent was 
disclosed and an interesting feature of 
the contest was that all the students 
showed the development of personal 
qualities in their performance. The In- 
stitute Orchestra was especially success- 
ful in a group of Swiss folk-songs, ar- 
ranged for string orchestra by Jean 
Binet, a member of the Institute faculty 
and of Mr. Bloch’s composition class. 
The following students took part in the 
program: Margaret Sharp, Gertrude 
Englander, Herbert Offner, Eleanor 
Blum, Harriet Carlsen, Jacob Kaz, Mary 
Williams, Isabel Workman, Mrs. Arthur 
L. Quimby, Carol Williams, Lionel 
Nowak, Mrs. H. L. Starkey, Howard Bal- 
timore, Jennie Lieberman, Frank Gallar, 
Theresa Hunter, Louise Langland, Eu- 
gene Adams and Edna Strong Bowerfind. 





Folk-songs for Recital 
Programs 


Boston, June 18.—Maud Cuney Hare, 
pianist, and William H. Richardson, 
baritone, pioneer interpreters of Creole 


music, recently returned from Cuba and 
the tropics, where much research was 
given to Cuban and tropical folk-songs. 
As a result of this trip, music of this 
character will be added to their program 
of songs of the Orient and the tropics 
during the season 1923-24. 
W. J. PARKER. 


Garner Cuban 





CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Pupils of Albino 
Gorno gave two recitals on June 1 and 2 
in the Odeon. In the second recital Hazel 
Franklin was assisted by Uberto T. 
Neely, violin pupil of Emil Heermann. 
John Quincy Bass, pupil of Ilse Huebner, 
assisted. by Harriet Sperry from the 
vocal class of B. W: Foley, gave a recital 
in the Odeon. Though but fourteen 
years old, he played a difficult program 
excellently. Mme. Liszniewska, of the 
Conservatory, presented her pupil Mar- 
garet Cook Squibb in a recent recital. 
Pupils of Robert Perutz gave a program 
of violin music in the hall of the Con- 
servatory of Music. A number of pupils 
were presented by Daniel Beddoe in a 
song recital at the Conservatory, and 
gave a good account of themselves. 





CINCINNATI, OnHI0.—Lucile Smith, 
pupil of Frederic Shailor Evans, gave an 
admirable program of piano music at 
the Conservatory. Dorothy O’Brien, 
pupil of Mr. Gorno, with the assistance 


of William C. Stoess from the violin class 
of Emil Heermann, gave a recital at 
the Odeon, Louise Ryder, contralto from 
the class of Lino Mattioli and J. Philip 
Gartner, pianist, from Mr. Gorno’s class, 
were also heard in recital in the Odeon. 
Pupils of Lillian Arkell-Rixford gave a 
recital in which they played an at- 
tractive program for the organ. Laura 
Thompson, pupil of Thomas J. Kelly, 
gave a recital at the Conservatory. 
Pupils of Irene Carter appeared in a 
recital in the Odeon and pupils of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kelly gave a recital in the 
Conservatory. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.—A recital by stu- 
dents of the music department of the 
Cleveland City College, Harrison M. 
Kerr, director, was given at Channing 
Hall, when pupils of the following teach- 
ers participated: Anne Semmelroth, 
voice; Samuel Salkin, violin; Carl Pie- 
penburg, and Harrison M. Kerr, piano. 
They were assisted by Louis Kolar, vio- 
lin, and Aaron Kohl, ’cello. 








James H. Rogers 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
PIANIST 


Six Appearances as Soloist with leading S 
Orchestras during the season of 192 


Available for Engagements During the Entire Season of 


1923-24 


| 


mmphony 
-23. 


ie) a 





‘He played with scintillating 
brilliancy, with brightness and 
clarity of tone and with complete 
control of the technical require- 
ments, which were formidable 
enough, Withal there was a 
compelling verve that was quite 
irresistible, and moved his hear- 


ers to storms of applause.’’ 








Management : 


Artrio Angelus Records Exclusively 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 





Maud Allan Acclaimed in Africa 


RoE, June 7.—Maud Allan, dancer 
has returned to Rome from a tour of six 
weeks in conjunction with Leo and 
Mischel Cherniavsky. The trio was the 
recipient of ovations in every center in 
which it appeared, including Gibraltar 
Cairo, Alexandria, Malta and othe. 
cities. 








PEABODY 






3/ CONSERVATORY 
e \ CH BALTIMORE, MD. 


oe, HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 2nd to Aug. 11th 
Staff of eminent European and 
American masters, including: 


Barron Berthald Henrietta Holthaus 
Frank Bibb G. Herbert Knight 
Virginia Blackhead Otto Ortmann 
Austin Conradi Anna B. Simmerman 
Vivienne C. Friz Howard R. Thatcher 
Elizabeth Gilbert Mabel Thomas 
Carlotta Heller J. C. Van Hulsteyn 


Tuition $15 to $40 according to study 
By special arrangement with the 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in _cer- 
tain branches may be offered for the B. 
degree. Circulars mailed. 
Arrangements for classes now being made. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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Renowned Spanish ALBERTO ys 


Piano Virtuoso 
and Pedagogue 
Teacher of Many 
Famous Pianists 
Summer Address 
Wagner Platz No. 6 
Berlin-Friedenau, 
Germany 


After Oct. Ist—19 West S5th St. 
*Phone Schuyler 9923 New York 








MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Celoratura Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 
Mgt.: Standard Booki Office, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 

Personal Address: 
Hotel Belleclaire, New York City 

















HARRIET 


FosSTE 


Contralto 


Voice Builder and Coach 


Studio: 235 W. 102nd St., New York City 
Telephone Riverside 6400 








ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 


57 W. 58th St., New York 
| Phone Plaza 











ELSIE LYON 


Contralto 
LAMPERTI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Private and Class Instruction 
Studio: 305 Carnegie Hall, New Yerk 
Cirele 1350 








Edarlo PETRI 


Teacher of Singing 
Mr. Petri announces that he will continue 
to teach privately through the Summer 
months without interruption. 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 








Geo. Stuart McManus 


Solo Pianist 


on Australian and New Zealand Tour 


with Jean Gerardy 











HEMPEL 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 
Management of Frieda Hempel 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano 








H-E-N-R-Y L-E-V-I-N-E 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Steinert Hall, Boston 
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Nicholas Roerich, Apostle of Beauty, 
Links Music in Synthesis of Arts 


J! ongy)Q0000000QN0NNULLOASEEAONOONOOENOUOOEONOEENOOUOOGONEREA OOS U EGAN 


(Portrait on Front Page) 


LTHOUGH it is as a painter that 

Nicholas Roerich has achieved his 
vreatest success, his keen appreciation 
of and long association with music—ac- 
knowledged as the chief inspiration of 
his creations—have made him a promi- 
nent figure in the musical world. In the 
two years that he has been in this coun- 
try, he has exerted a great influence on 
American art life, largely through 
insistence on his theory of the unity of 
all the arts, a theory which he placed in 
practical operation by founding the Mas- 
ter Institute of United Arts, of which 
he is still honorary president. That his 
ideas are capable of actual demonstra- 
tion is proved by the growth and success 
of that institution, under the active lead- 
ership of Louis L. Horch and Maurice 
Lichtmann. A second monument which 
Mr. Roerich has established in this coun- 
try is the Coroni Mundi, Inc., which seeks 
to provide an outlet for the creative ar- 
tist and aims to become an_ effective 
intermediary between the public and the 
creator. 

In the course of his residence in Rus- 
sia Mr. Roerich attained a place in the 
front rank of contemporary painters, 
and, under the patronage of the late 
Czar, he organized and directed an in- 
stitution on lines similar to the one in 
New York, which numbered 2000 free 
pupils in its enrollment. His understand- 
ing of music and the synthesis of the 
arts has been invaluable to him in his 
creations, especially in designing op- 





The Universal Concert 
Bureau, Inc. 


17 East 42d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


ANNOUNCES 
THE MANAGEMENT OF 


The American eotomer ye | Contralte 
of International Fame 


AHIE 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch: 





“Mme. Cahier is a very 
great artist. She had a 
splendid reception from 
our Detroit audience. She 
sang most beautifully.” 


BALDWIN PIANO 


eratic settings, notably for the works of 
Wagner and Rimsky-Korsakoff, whose 
“Snegourotchka” settings used by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association last sea- 
son were made by Mr. Roerich. He has 
been intimately associated with such mu- 
sicians as Liadoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Maximilian Sternberg, Stravinsky and 
others, many of whom have dedicated 
works to him. Because of his great un- 


derstanding of the music of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, he was chosen by the com- 
poser’s family to design a suitable memo- 
rial to that Russian master. 

Mr. Roerich is now on a mission to In- 
dia, where he has gone at the invitation 
of leading Hindus to aid in the reawak- 
ening of art in that ancient land and to 
found there schools devoted to the unity 
of the arts. He declares that his accom- 
plishments in this country have strength- 
ened his belief in the cosmic unity of 
Beauty and he looks forward to the time 
when the institutions which he has 
founded shall fulfil! their purpose in 
spreading the international language of 
art. 





First Concert Season 
of Tito Schipa Proves 
His Ability in Recital 








Photo © Fernand de Gueldre 
Tito Schipa 


That an operatic tenor may be equally 
popular in recital and concert has been 
abundantly proved by Tito Schipa in his 
first concert season in this country. 
Although he had been acclaimed as lead- 
ing tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association for several seasons, his 
ability in concert was problematical until 
he had been heard in many cities and 
proclaimed as one of the outstanding 
artists of the season. In Havana, he 
was engaged for three concerts within 
a week and so great was his success that 


the local manager telephoned the Evans 
& Salter management in New York re- 
questing two more appearances. At the 


North Shore Festival, where Mr. Schipa 
sang on May 25, he was applauded by 
an audience of 5000 persons, who de- 
manded two encores after his singing of 
the famous “Marta” aria. In New Or- 
leans, where he gave two recitals within 
six months, he has been re-engaged for 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 
Boston: Symphony Chambers New York (Mr. 


THE HUBBARD STUDIOS OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Vincemt V. Hebbard om Mondays): 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 
867-808 Carnegie Hall 


next season, and in another city in which 
he sang four times last winter, he will 
make even more appearances next season. 
His last recital was in Buffalo on May 
28. His schedule for next season is 
now three-fourths booked and includes 
a large percentage of cities in which he 
has already been heard. 


WIcHITA, KAN.—Four pupils of Mrs. 


Lester Heckard, Ruth Jackson Stewart, 
Grace Marie ‘Becker, Mabel Dorsey 
Moore, and LaWaunda Durkin, four 


vocal pupils of Mrs. Lester Heckard, 
sang in a recital at Mrs. Heckard’s 
residence.—The following voice pupils of 
Minnie Ferguson Owens, who have had 
class instruction only, were presented 
in recital at the old First M. E. Church: 
Marjorie Foster, Marie Ate, Helen Rus- 
sell, Charlotte Mishler, Ernest Gilyeot, 
Gladys Young, Neva Neal, Mary Mar- 
garet Davis, Lorena Dunn, Lorena 
Hamilton, Mary Johnston, Mrs. John 
McCluggage, Maurice Ward, Evelyn 
Crist. Mrs. Edith Garland Archer of 
Wellington was accompanist 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

June 16.—An excellent program was 
given by the Mozart Club on June 12. 
Lavena Morrison appeared in a group 
of Russian piano numbers and other 
soloists were Mrs. J. Bowden Bird, Mrs. 
P. H. Krumme, Mrs. F. J. Hoglund, Mrs. 
A. L. Collins, Mrs. L. B. Gloyne, Mrs. 
Leonard Howard and Mrs. A. C. Bale. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Ada Sassoli, Harpist, to 
Return to America for 


Concert Tour in Fall 


TL | 





Ada Sassoli 


Ada Sassoli, harpist, who has been 
playing in Europe for the last two sea- 
sons, will be heard in America again 
next fall, arriving about the middle of 
October. In the course of her previous 


tours in this country, she was heard in 
the principal cities, both in individual 
concerts and in recitals with a number 


of prominent artists, notably Geraldine 
Farrar. Her concert activities will be 


under the management of Haensel & 
Jones, who are arranging an extensive 
tour and many joint appearances with 


other artists. 








FRED PATTON, 
JUDSON HOUSE, 
RICHARD CROOKS, 
SAMOLOFF 


STUDIOS: 


NELLIE 
RUTH 





Normal Natural Voice Production 
Stands the Test with the 
Dependable Artists 


OF 


THE ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT STUDIOS 


Singing is effortless and a joy, not dependent on 
breathing method or voice placement 


OUTSTANDING SUCCESSFUL SINGERS 


ALFREDO VALENTI, IRENE WILLIAMS, 
WING, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


15 West 74th Street 
817 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone 2407 Endicott 


BAER, 
DELLA 


FREDERIC 


LLOYD KINNEY, 


New York City 


























DE LUCA 


BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: R. E. Johnston 

L. G. Breid and 
Paul Longone—Associates 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Victor Records Knabe Piano 














114-116 East 85th Street 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Summer Master Classes 


Under the Supervision of 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Piano Dept., 


HANS LETZ, Violin Dept. 


Carl Hein—Directors—A. Fraemcke 














KATHRYN PLATT GUNN (woisnis: 
Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn Phone Lafayette 5472-W 








HIGHER 


Henri LA 


Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 
Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 
50 W. 67th St 


TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 
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Ravinia Season of Brilliant Promise 
to Open on June 23 with “ Traviata” 


QUUAUUCUAEUUUAOCEG AAAI EOGPADLAU CETTE ANH EAN 


HICAGO, June 16.—Merely to an- 
nounce that Louis Eckstein has con- 
tracted with more than twenty artists 
of the first rank for an average of twenty 
performances each in the 1923 season at 
Ravinia is to make known one phase of 
an undertaking without precedent in the 
United States if not in the world. The 
names of these singers, printed in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA some weeks ago, give as- 
surance of a brilliant season. That one 
man has undertaken to launch, carry on 
and complete the series of performances 
extending from June 23 to Sept. 3 is 
remarkable, to say the least, for a season 
of bad weather would mean a loss of 
more than $200,000. 
Ravinia has come to be so stable an 
event in America’s musical calendar that 


the fact that its existence depends on the 
activities and self-sacrifice of one man is, 
perhaps, too often lost sight of. The 
career of Mr. Eckstein began in a line 
far removed from the arts, and in busi- 
ness this foremost of summer impre- 
sarios does not deal with music. Ravinia 
is the “brain child” of this man of large 
affairs and, like most children, it has 
pretty consistently cost more money to 
rear than it has produced or probably 
will produce. 

The singers this year have been so 
selected by Mr. Eckstein as to provide 
two possible casts for each opera. This 
will permit repetitions without undue 
hardship on the singers, and also will 
safeguard against hurried changes of 
opera by reason of sudden indispositions 
or other unavoidable circumstances. 

The casts selected for the first eight 
evenings of the opera here announced 
for the first time are as follows: 

June 23—“Traviata”: Graziella Pa- 
reto, Tito Schipa, Giuseppe Danise, Anna 
Correnti, Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Anan- 
ian, Giordano Paltrinieri, Philine Falco, 
Louis Derman, Max Toft; conductor, 
Gennaro Papi. 

June 24—“Lohengrin”: Florence Eas- 
ton, Morgan Kingston, Marion Telva, 
Désiré Defrére, Mark Oster, Louis D’An- 
gelo; conductor, Louis Hasselmans. 

June 26—“Bohéme”: Thalia Saba- 
nieva, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Margery 
Maxwell, Vincente Ballester, Louis D’An- 
gelo, Leon Rothier, Paolo Ananian, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, Louis Derman, Max 
Toft; conductor, Gennaro Papi. 

June 27—“Lucia”: Graziella Pareto, 
Tito Schipa, Giuseppe Danise, Virgilio 
Lazzari, Giordano Paltrinieri, Philine 
apt Louis Derman; conductor, Gennaro 

api. 

June 28—“Carmen”: Ina Bourskaya, 
Josephine Lucchese, Morgan Kingston, 
Margery Maxwell, Vincente Ballester, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Paolo Ananian, Gior- 


dano Paltrinieri, Philine Falco; con- 
ductor, Louis Hasselmans. 

June 29—“Madama Butterfly”: Flor- 
ence Easton, Giacomo  Lauri-Volpi, 


Marion Telva, Vincente Ballester, Louis 


D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Philine Falco, Max Toft; 
conductor, Gennaro Papi. 

June 30—“Manon”: 
well, Thalia Sabanieva, Tito Schipa, 
Marion Telva, Désiré Defrére, Louis 
D’Angelo, Leoh Rothier, Paolo Ananian, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Philine Falco, 
Louis Derman, Max Toft; conductor, 
Louis Hasselmans. 

July 1—“Lucia”: Josephine Lucchese, 
Armand Tokatyan, Giuseppe Danise, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Philine Falco, Louis Derman; conductor, 
Gennaro Papi. 

The first of the Monday night con- 
certs will have Marion Telva, Armand 
Tokatyan and Jacques Gordon, concert- 
master of the Chicago Symphony, as 
soloists. Mr. Hasselmans will conduct. 
The Chicago Symphony players will be 
employed at every performance through- 
out the season. 

A glance at the casts shows that, with 
the exception of Elizabeth Rethberg, 
every member of the Ravinia company 
will have an appearance in the first week. 
Miss Rethberg was expected to arrive in 
time for the opening performances, but 
was delayed abroad. 

Mr. Eckstein gives months of his time 
in personally selecting his artists (he 
employs no agents for this purpose) ; 
casts his own productions, manages the 
financial side of the venture, personally 
smooths out the way for a summer’s 
season in the beautiful north shore sub- 
urb, and, indeed, supervises even minor 
details. The advance sale of season 
tickets is far ahead of that for any 
former year. 


Margery Max- 





Gunn School Holds Reception for 
Pattison and Gordon 


CHICAGO, June 16.—Several hundred 
musicians attended a reception given by 
the Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music 
and Dramatic Art on June 10 in honor 
of Lee Pattison, pianist, and Jacques 
Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony, who are teaching in the 
master classes of the school. Mr. Pat- 
tison and Mr. Gordon gave a short pro- 
gram for the guests. 





Stein Pupils Heard in “Giroflé-Girofla” 


CHICAGO, June 16.—Pupils in the Karl 
Buren Stein Opera Class of the Audi- 
torium Musical-Dramatic Conservatory 
displayed excellent talent and training in 
their presentation of the opera-bouffe, 
“Giroflé-Girofla,” at the Playhouse, on 
June 10. Some thirty pupils of the dra- 
matic department and three dancers 
made up the cast. 





DENVER, COLO. 


June 16.—Jeanne de Mare, lecture- 
pianist, and John Barclay, baritone, gave 
a series of three lecture-recitals at wee 
pell House recently and were warmly 
applauded by a considerable group of 
Denver music lovers and students. Miss 
de Mare’s subjects were respectively 
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“Claude Debussy,” “Fauré and the Fol- 
lowers of César Franck” and “Satie, 
Ravel and the Groupe des Six.” Each 
talk was illustrated with works for both 
piano and voice by the composers under 
discussion. J. C. WILcOx. 


BALTIMORE CROWDS 
HEAR SUMMER OPERA 


Second Week Brings “Car- 
men,” “Manon” and “Otello” 


—Civie Concerts 
By F. C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, June 16.—Each perform- 
ance of the De Feo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, now playing its third annual sea- 
son of open-air opera at Carlin’s Arena, 
has drawn crowded audiences, and these 
have proved warmly responsive to the 
fine work of Mr. De Feo and his able 
staff of assistants. The excellence of 


the principal artists, the careful atten- 
tion given even to minor réles, the en- 
thusiasm of the chorus, the vigor of the 
orchestra, the spirited work of the con- 
ductors, and the picturesque costuming, 
scenery, and ballet invest these perform- 
ances with decided interest. 

The second week began with “Car- 
men,” with Edith de Lys in the title-réle. 
Mme. de Lys sang with pronounced tem- 
perament, and was warmly acclaimed. 
The tenor, Del Credo, was a meritorious 
Don Jose, and with each act gained in 
vocal stature. Alfred Gandolfi, baritone, 
as Escamillo, further disclosed his fine 
qualifications for opera. The début of 
Mme. Low, as Micaela, was marked with 
success. She sang in fresh voice, and 
has an attractive stage presence. 

Massenet’s “Manon,” with Thalia Sa- 
banieva, Russian soprano, in the title- 
réle and Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Company, as Des Grieux, 
aroused renewed admiration. The vi- 
vacity of the soprano and the ardent 
temperament of the tenor were notable 
features of the performance; and Mr. 
Gandolfi, as Lescaut, was again effec- 
tive. 

A brilliant performance of “Aida”? was 
given on the Wednesday. Mme. De Lys 
gave a graphic performance of the title- 
roéle; Heinrich Knote sang in robust and 
energetic manner as Radames; artistic 
finish marked the singing of Richard Bo- 
nelli as Amonasro, and Miss Potter was 
convincing as Amneris. 

Mr. Knote as Otello, Mr. Bonelli as 
Iago, A. Baldi as Cassio, and Pauline 
Cornelys as Desdemona, were the prin- 
cipals in a performance of “Otello.” 

For the repetitions of the bill of the 
second week, Louise Hunter is sched- 
uled to appear as Micaela and Manon 
and Richard Bonelli as Escamillo. 

The vivacious ballet dances by mem- 
bers of the classes from the Peabody 
Conservatory add local interest to the 
performances. The ballet master and 
mistress are Mrs. Giuseppe Bonfiglio. 
The local management of William Al- 
baugh and John Carlin is an important 
factor in this operatic enterprise. 

Civic interest in music in Baltimore 
has constantly increased, and public ap- 
preciation of the daily concerts given by 
the City Park Band, Gustav Klemm, 
conductor, is growing. A program of 
representative compositions each day 
makes an appeal to this large open-air 
audience, and a large proportion of the 
music is from the pen of American mu- 
sicians. Mr. Klemm has skillfully de- 
veloped the City Park Band and effec- 
tive interpretations of many American 
scores, which would otherwise remain 
unheard, are a feature of the concerts. 
His arrangements of music by MacDow- 
ell, Victor Herbert and Charles Wake- 
field Cadman bring to band literature 
many familiar melodies, and works by 
Henry Hadley, Carl Busch, Felix Borow- 
ski, Charles Sanford Skilton, Clarence 
Cameron White, Rudolph Friml, John 
Philip Sousa, Ethelbert Nevin, Edwin 
Franko Goldman and _ Robert Hood 
Bowers have also been heard. The 
conductor also gains popular favor 
with his original compositions, which in- 
clude numbers from his “Suite Moderne” 
—Petite Serenade, “An April Shower,” 
“A Miniature,” and his marches—“Over 
the Top,” “Motor Transport Corps” and 








“March Municipal.” Other local eo). 
posers have been featured; among th, 
are Edwin Litchfield Turnbull, wh. 
“March of Victory,” “Triumphal Mar. 
and “Reverie” are attractive, and \V 
berforce G. Owst, whose “Coronat.., 
March” is a dignified piece of writi) 





CHICAGO, June 16.—Mme. Edith Bide.) 
Normelli, soprano, who has been under 
the concert management of Walter An- 
derson, Inc., New York, has announced 
that she is now under her own manave- 
ment. Her headquarters are in Chicayo, 








where she recently established her 
studios. 
EVELYN M N ° 
, WiaCciVevill 
Contzalto 





*‘As an interpreter she 
displayed intelligence and 
authority.”—New York 
Tribune. 

“Evelyn MacNevin is a 
young singer with a con- 
tralto voice of fine volume 
and golden quality.’’— 

New York Times. 

“She sang with glori- 
ous freedom of expres- 
sion.”°—Toronto Daily 
Star (By Augustus 
Bridle). 
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Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein 


Vocal and Dramatic Art—Opera 
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CHALIAPIN TO SING 
WITH CHICAGO OPERA 


Management Announces Art- 
ists and Repertory, Includ- 
ing Two Novelties 


CHICAGO, June 16.—That the coming 
season of the Chicago Civic Opera As- 
sociation will be a brilliant one is the 
promise of the management as expressed 
this week by Samuel Insull, president of 
the company, in giving out the names 


of the artists engaged and the tentative 
répertoire. Thirty-nine artists are listed, 
among them a fair sprinkling of Ameri- 
cans. But among the operas named as 
possible material only two out of thirty- 
seven are scheduled for presentation in 
English. 

The following is the roster of singers: 

Sopranos—Beryl Brown, Leila Barr, 
Alice D’Hermanoy, Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Mary Garden, Elizabeth Kerr, Florence 
Macbeth, Edith Mason, Margaret Max- 
well, Mary McCormic, Claudia Muzio, 
Rosa Raisa and Myrna Sharlow. 

Contraltos and Mezzo-Sopranos—Kath- 
ryn Browne, Maria Claessens, Anna Cor- 
renti, Doria Fernanda, Louise Homer, 
Cyrena Van Gordon and Irene Pavloska. 

Tenors — Fernand Ansseau, Giulio 
Crimi, Forrest Lamont, Charles Mar- 
shall, Angelo Minghetti, Jose Mojica, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Tito Schipa and Harry 
Steier. 

Baritones—Georges Baklanoff, Sallus- 
tio Civai, Désiré Defrére, Cesare Formi- 
chi, Milo Luka and Giacomo Rimini. 

Basses—William Beck, Feodor Chalia- 
pin, Alexander Kipnis and Virgilio Laz- 
zari. 

The organization announces as “nov- 
elties” Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff” 
and Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” both of 
which will be given in Italian. Revivals 
of Massenet’s “Cleopatra” and Leonca- 
vallo’s “Zaza” will be staged, the for- 
mer in French and the latter in Italian. 

For the general répertoire selections 
will be made from the following: 


In French—“Samson_ et _ Delila,” 
“Faust,” “Snow Maiden,” “Carmen,” 
“Monna Vanna,” “Manon,” “Lakmé,” 


“Romeo and Juliet,” “Louise,” “Thais” 
and “Jongleur de Notre Dame.” 

In Italian—“The Jewess,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “Mefistofele,” “Forza del 
Destino,” “Bohéme,” “Aida,” “Cavalle- 
ria. Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Traviata,” 
“Barber of Seville,” “Rigoletto,” ‘“Son- 
nambula,” “Dinorah,” “Otello,” “Mar- 
tha,” “Tosca” and “Madama Butterfly.” 

In German — “Siegfried,” “Tannhau- 
ser” and “Walkiire.” 
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Letters from Pupils Now Studying 
With 








In English—‘Hinsel and Gretel” and 
“The Snow Bird.” 

Four of the sopranos did not appear 
in the 1922-1923 season. These are Miss 
Kerr, Miss Maxwell, Miss Brown and 
Miss Sharlow. Except Miss Kerr, who 
is a newcomer, they have all appeared on 
the Auditorium stage, but were absent 
for the last year or more. Miss Fer- 
nanda is the only new contralto named. 

Mr. Ansseau,a French tenor, will make 
his American début with the Chicago 
company. Mr. Steier is of the German 
Festival Opera Company and is also a 
new name on this roster. A second mem- 


ber of the German organization is Mr. 
Kipnis, who will also appear for the first 
time before Chicago audiences. 

Adolph Bolm again will be ballet mas- 
ter and Anna Ludmila the premiére 
danseuse. 

Reports from Italy recount successes 
won by Miss Mason, who recently ap- 
peared in a revival of “Bohéme” at La 
Scala by Arturo Toscanini. Miss Mason 
is scheduled to return to America when 
her husband, Giorgio Polacco, musical 
director of the Chicago Civic Opera, con- 
cludes his present business trip to the 
Continent, some time in early fall. 





Mina Hager 


t 


Contralto 


(Formerly Chicago Grand Opera Company) 


ON TOUR— CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor 





Flint, Mich, Daily Journal: 


Lansing, Mich., Journal: 


“The soloist 


Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball.’ 


. 
ning. 


“Mina Hager, the soloist, is possessed of a 
charming voice of great volume and range. 
She received insistent encores.” 


for the evening was 
Hager, a young contralto, who sang first the 
familiar aria, ‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,’ 
and the stirring Invocation to Ulrica from 
This was fairly hurled 
at the audience with a defiance that should 
have made the universe tremble. 


Mina 


It was stun- 
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Personal Representative: 


| PHYLLIS CAMPBELL, 1625 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
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Harry Beatty, technical director of the 
organization, is visiting the principal 
opera centers of France, Germany, Italy, 
as well as Vienna, to study new devel- 
opments in stagecraft. He will join Mr. 
Polacco in Vienna and together they will 
visit opera houses throughout Germany. 





CHICAGO, June 16.—New and enlarged 
studios have been opened by the Maurice 
Rosenfeld Piano School in Kamball Hall 
Building. Remarkable success has at- 
tended the activities of the school during 
the time it has been in operation. 














SUMMER CLASSES—SILVER CREEK, N.Y. 
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my larynx, and is altogether the safest and 
soundest method there is. 

My voice has grown enormously in volume, 
quality and compass. Il am delighted and 


know it will take its rightful place as the one 
true and effective method of singing. 

writing this letter because I think 
you are entitled to the assurance of the high 
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MR. WHITNEY TEW 


Martha Washington Hotel, 
29 East 29th St., 
New York City 
My dear Mr. Tew: 

I cannot tell you how sorry I am to break 
my study even for a short time. 

My progress has so greatly exceeded my 
expectations that I have no hesitation in say 
ing that I believe you have the only true 
principle in singing. 

Your explanations and instructions are so 
clear that a child could easily grasp your 
meaning. 

The breath support you have given me takes 
away every bit of pressure or strain from 


very grateful to you. 
Yours very truly, 
JESSIE TRUBY, 
23 Bidwell Parkway, 
May 1, 1923. suffalo, N. Y. 


1107 Ave. N, Brooklyn 
May 14, 1923 


N. X. 


My dear Teacher: 

From the moment, six months ago or there- 
abouts, that I heard you make Maurice La 
Farge sing a three octave scale of beautiful 
tone, I have never for an instant doubted 
the truth of your teaching 

The removal of my hoarseness and the im- 
provement of the quality of my tone is fur- 
ther proof, if such were needed, to say noth 
ing of increased range and yolume. I do not 
hesitate upon all occasions to express my 
belief in and loyalty to your teaching, and I 


esteem in which you are held by your pupils 
and of their appreciation of your interest, 
patience and unceasing work for them. 
Believe me, 
Your devoted pupil, 
Bess E. Perry. 
Dear Mr. Tew: 

The value of your system is beyond expres 
sion of words Beautiful song is its flower 
and fruit Yet, even this gives but a hint of 
the possibilities of accomplishment that lie 
hidden in the idea of the singer and his song 
Like all things great, it is simple 

A child can apply the principle and, through 
obedience and experience its power and beauty 
unfold With all creation let us sing the 
praise of the divine Wisdom, whose laws and 
government are perfection. 

H. McDonovuGH. 


Communications as to terms to Whitney Tew, Sunset Bay, Silver Creek, N.Y. 
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years the Lutenist song 
writers of England are 
beginning to _ flourish 
again, and it is not un- 
likely that many of 
their remarkable creations will find a 
place on the programs of our more 
progressive singers. This group of 
poets and musicians had no parallel 
in any of the contemporary European 
schools, and during its brief career, 
extending over a period of about fif- 
teen years, from 1597 to 1612, these 
Elizabethans produced some 600 songs 
with lute accompaniment. Thomas 
Campion left his impress as both com- 
poser and poet, and others of the group 
who seem to have won immortality 
were Robert Jones, John Dowland, 
Thomas Morley, Philip Rosseter, 
Thomas Ford, William Corkine and 
Francis Pilkington. 

* ok * 


Edmund Horrace Fel- 
lowes has made a spe- 
cial study of the music 
of the Lutenists and 
has made their songs intelligible to the 
modern musician by transcribing them 
for the piano as nearly literally as the 
idiom of the lute would permit. His 
latest contribution is an edition in two 
parts of “Songs from Rosseter’s Book of 
Airs,” containing twenty-one songs in all 
(London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.). The 
set was originally. published in 1601, and 
in his introduction to the modern version 
Dr. Fellowes says: “We have in this 
collection of volumes” (referring to the 
entire known output of the Lutenist 
writers) “a rich store of national song, 
the music of which is wedded to superb 
verse belonging to the finest period of 
our national literature. And the words 
were set by these Lutenist composers 
with a true appreciation of their poetic 
value; their sole purpose was to enhance 
the beauty of the recitation of such lines 
through the medium of simple musical 
expression as opposed to any idea of 
elaborate device.” These examples of 
the work of one of their number shows 
how well and faithfully they fulfilled 
their ideals—and these same _ ideals 
might, with profit, be pasted up in front 
of every song writer in this twentieth 
century. There is much beautiful, noble 
music and fine poetry here, and singers 
are advised to browse in these early pas- 
tures of song and refresh themselves. 
We have come into a proud inheritance. 
* ok * 














Songs from 
Rosseter’s 


“Book of Airs” 


Several composers 
have tried their hand 
at Joyce Kilmer’s beau- 


A Setting of 
Joyce Kilmer’s 
Trees,’ and 


a Ballad tiful little poem, 
“Trees,” and most of 
them have failed utterly. The best at- 


tempt that has come under our notice is 
a setting by Frank E. Tours (G. Ricordi 
& Co.). It has already been sung in re- 
citdl in New York, and on that occasion 
it had to be repeated. It is a very good 
song and will doubtless become popular, 
as there is something in it that makes a 
strong appeal, yet it cannot be said that 
Mr. Tours has lived up to the high qual- 
ity of the poem. His music starts off 
well, and he seems to have caught the 
spirit of the words, but somehow, toward 
the end, he appears to be trying for an 
effective climax, and in seeking it drifts 
into the commonplace. Again, half way 
through, he accompanies the line, “A 
nest of robins in her hair,” with a series 
of augmented triads—and in this day 


ree 


many of these in succession are begin- 
ning to sound banal. Of course there is 
melody in it—one would expect that from 
the composer of “Mother o’ Mine”—and 
it is agreeably singable. For high and 
low voices. 

From the same press comes “Hope,” 
by Eleanor Marum, a _ thorough-going 
ballad, unblushingly sentimental and 
frankly tuneful. Of its kind it is good. 
The cover tells us that it is sung by John 
Steel. 

* * * 
Some good religious 
Song by songs have come to 
Bruno Huhn hand recently, among 
them one by Bruno 
Huhn entitled “Great Is the Lord” (The 
Boston Music Co.) in which this popular 
composer again displays the qualities 
which have won him esteem among musi- 
cians: an intelligent and sincere setting 
of the text, combined with musicianship 
and ideas. There is dignity in this song 
and both melody and harmonies are well 
out of the beaten path of the usual. The 
text is selected from the Psalms, and 
singers, with either high or low voices, 
will find it a solo appropriate for any 
church service. 


A Religious 


* * * 


Three more religious 
songs that can be rec- 
ommended for their 
musical value and ap- 
propriateness are Bernard Johnson’s 
“Oh, for a Closer Walk with God,” F. 
Flaxington Harker’s “Rest with Thee in 
Heaven” and Dagmar de Corval Ryb- 
ner’s “Evening” (G. Schirmer.). The 
first mentioned is an ambitious work for 
low or medium voice. Besides the piano 
accompaniment there is an ad libitum or- 
gan part and the two combined make an 
excellent support for this fine number. 
Mr. Johnson has written an exceptionally 
good setting of William Cowper’s famous 
hymn, and church singers who are look- 
ing for something better than the usual 
run of trivialities should get this song. 
Mr. Harker’s contribution is a vesper 
song, couched in his usual agreeable 
manner. The melody is simple and lin- 
gers in the memory; it has a strong 
appeal without being cheap. Miss Ryb- 
ner’s “Evening” is also a vesper song, 
with words by Weir Mitchell; less obvi- 
ous than the generality of church solos 
and far more interesting, but lovers of 
gospel hymns will fail to appreciate its 
undoubted merits. It works up to a fine, 


Three Solos 
for the Church 


Service 


well handled climax. This and Mr. 

Harker’s numbers are for medium voices. 
* * * 

Another In “The Two Hours” 

Solo for (Oliver Ditson Co.) J. 

the Church Stanton Gladwin has 


managed to keep away 
from most of the banalities of the re- 
ligious song, while offering a sop in the 
form of a rather sentimental melody; 
and that very thing is apt to make it 
popular with both singers and congre- 
gations, because, as a matter of fact, 
sentimental melodies are as popular and 
customary in the church as they are on 
the light opera stage. They vary in kind, 
perhaps, but little in degree. This song, 
the title of which refers to sunrise and 
sunset, making it appropriate for either 
morning or evening service, comes in two 
keys, for high and for medium voices. 


* * * 
A Sentimental Henry Hadley’s “Col- 
Colloquy by loque Sentimental” 


(Carl Fischer) might 
have been written by a 
Frenchman who had never seen New 
York or heard the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. As a matter of fact, both state- 
ments are correct so far as the author 
of the words is concerned—Paul Ver- 


Henry Hadley 





Lyric by 
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In a Little Town Nearby 
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laine—but they are meant to apply to the 
composer. Mr. Hadley has tashioned 
French music to the French poem and 
has done it in a highly musicianly man- 
ner. It perhaps lacks something of the 
essence of delicacy that the best of the 
French composers achieve, but that is a 
national characteristic, the absence of 
which in the Anglo-Saxon is not neces 
sarily a defect, but merely a difference. 
Mr. Hadley has achieved not a little of 
it in this song, however, and his concep- 
tion is that of a musician and an artist. 
The English translation by Alice Mat- 
tullath is a guide to the meaning of 
Verlaine’s poem but hardly its peer. 
The composition is dedicated to Julia 
Claussen. 

* * * 

“Solitude,” Elegy No. 
3, by Lodewyk Mortel- 
mans (Composers’ 
Music Corporation), is 
another piano piece written in the char- 
acteristic style of this composer—a style 
that is pronounced in its individuality 
and marked by a mood of contemplation 
and detachment. Nearly all the compo- 
sitions by this composer that have come 
to hand have had a touch of melancholy 
about them. But it is not the melancholy 
of weakness; rather the music, including 
this latest number, has character as well 
as musicianship and a considerable de- 
gree of imagination. 


Another Elegy 
by Lodewyk 


Mortelmans 


* * * 
A Budget of There is a wide variety 
Anthems of choice in recent pub- 


lications for the church 
service. Among these are the follow- 
ing: 

Oliver Ditson Co.—“All for Jesus” by 
Alfred Wooler; written in the usual sim- 
ple, melodious style of this composer, 
with short tenor and soprano solos alter- 
nating with equally short choruses. 
“Saviour, Breathe an Evening Blessing” 
by William R. Spence; an easy and effec- 
tive setting of the well known hymn, in 
which the chorus is relieved by a duet 
for alto and tenor, which may be sung 
as an alto solo. It works up to a fortis- 
simo climax at the end. “Like as the 
Heart Desireth” by George F. Hamer; 
easy to sing and has two solos for so- 
prano. “Blessing and Glory” by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, arranged by R. Marka- 
roff, a fine, inspiring piece of choral 
writing and not difficult to sing. “In 
That Day Shall the Song Be Sung,” by 
George B. Nevin, is a stirring chorus for 
male voices with an introductory solo for 
bass and a quiet middle section that lends 
contrast. Also published for mixed cho- 
rus. “Bow Thine Ear to Me” by Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes; an effective, well 
written work for women’s voices, without 
solos. 

Arthur P. Schmidt Co.—Benedictus es 
Domine and Benedictus in D by Albert 
W. Snow; effective part writing, some 
of it in six voices. Rather difficult to 
sing well. “The New City,” by F. Leslie 
Calver, has tenor solos and a strong end- 
ing. 

H. W. Gray Co.—‘In This Day, O 
Lord” by Richard Kountz; a very well 
written anthem, along classic lines, dig- 
nified and churchly in spirit: “Prayer,” 
by the same composer, is of a similar 
nature and still better in quality. Both 
should be sung unaccompanied. 

Willis Music Co.—Benedicta (Or the 
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New Music Includes Echoes from Elizabethan Days 
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Fea:ts of the Blessed Virgin) by Fran: 
Joseph Schutky; unaccompanied choru 
for the Roman Catholic Church service 
in seven parts, edited by J. Alfre 
Schehl. A good example of church musi: 

G. Schirmer.—Praise Ye the Father” 
an arrangement by Carl Deis of Gou 
nod’s popular chorus, adapted for schoo 
purposes, with parts for soprano ani 
alto and an optional part for male voices 
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[Continued from page 3] 


orchestral works presented 
lately: Frederic Jacobi’s “The Eve of 
St. Agnes,” Deems Taylor’s “Through 
the Looking Glass” and Ernest Schell- 
ing’s “A Victory Ball.” Among them, 
Deems Taylor’s “Through the Looking 
Glass,” conducted with such care by 
Walter Damrosch, is the most typical 
racially. It has a peculiar neatness of 
design and construction. It is perme- 
ated with the gentle and bright “genre” 
characteristic of real American or 
Anglo-Celtic musical thought. Its traits 
make “Through the Looking Glass” be- 


portant 
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long to the same family as Arnold Bax’s 
“Garden ot Fand,” Henry Gilbert's “¥F1li- 
grim Suite,” Charles Griffes’ piano so- 
nata, Emerson Whithorne’s “New York 
Days and Nights.” There is a sure mas- 
tery in Deems Taylor’s harmonic web 
and a fine freshness in his orchestral 
colors. Only becausé a reviewer is ex- 
pected to say a word about weak points 
in a piece, I have to add that the last 
movement, being a little long for a de- 
scriptive piece, weakens the energy of 
the whole form, in my opinion. 

Frederic Jacobi’s “Eve of St. Agnes,” 
whose fine’ performance under Artur 
Bodanzky is still fresh in our memory, 
was given again ‘with great devotion by 
Dirk Foch, the very gitted leader of the 
City Symphony. Mr. Jacobi attracts the 
attention of the musical world by his 
gifts, great knowledge, earnestness and 
cultural standing. Among the Ameri- 
cans this young man is one of the strong- 
est symphonists. He is a real and a 
most valuable worker for America’s na- 
tional musical culture, and he is fully 
equipped with technical knowledge, taste 
and vision. Jacopi’s “St. Agnes” is 
spiritually a portrait of its creator. It 
is permeated with the same gentleness, 
nobility and lyric reserve as his delight- 
ful Préludes for violin, whose first suc- 
cess was created by the fine and memor- 
able performance by Helen Teschner 
Tas. Musically, “The Eve of St. Agnes” 
is to be regarded, with all its lovely 
qualities, as a bridge to Jacobi’s new 
symphony ‘which he is now completing 
(I had a chance to hear it), and which 
is decidedly more individual than “St. 
Agnes” and is surely to take a promi- 
nent place among American symphonic 
works. 

Ernest Schelling’s “A Victory Ball,” 
a modern “bacchanale traversed by a 
vision—an apparition of troops march- 
ing on irresistibly, inexorably,” has the 
traits of picturesqueness and energy fa- 
miliar in Mr. Schelling’s best works, 
such as the “Impressions of an Artist’s 
Life.” And Mr. Stokowski’s highly ani- 
mated conducting of the piece even deep- 
ened this essential touch of al fresco. 
Ernest Schelling, too, belongs to the best, 
cultured type of American musicians 
and he is contributing to the advance- 
ment of America’s musical life. There 
is one particular feature of the “Victory 
3all” that touches us deeply. Behind the 
picturesque “grandioso,” made somewhat 
external by exaggerations in orchestra! 
sonority, you feel a real surviving of the 
creator, a pain not yet stilled. Many 
have forgotten the sufferings, the misery 
brought to us by the Horsemen of the 
War; it takes a noble nature not to for- 
get the tragedy and not to lose the sense 
of commiseration for its victims. 





Some Other American Works 


Among other American orchestral 
works which I had a chance to hear 
lately, Henry’ Eichheim’s delightful 
“Oriental Impressions” stand out for 
taste and musicianship. But I must con- 
fess that, despite the fine and inspired 
performance of the piece by Mr. Stokow- 
ski, I had a stronger impression of the 
work when it was played in its entirety 
(all five parts) as a small instrumental 
ensemble at the memorable and delight- 
ful concerts given last season by Lady 
Dean Paul (“Concerts internationaux de 
la libre esthétique’”). The sonorities of 
a big orchestra simply do not become the 
tender and shy grace, the spirit of minia- 
ture, ‘which imbues the gentle Chinese 
and Japanese tunes that form the basis 
of Mr. Eichheim’s “Impressions.” 

Between the two Sonatas of Leo Orn- 
stein, admirably played by those brilliant 
musicians and pianists, Ethel Leginska, 
and the composer, the one played by Mr. 
Ornstein at the International Concerts 
was the more interesting, with much 
more of formal concentration and much 
less dependency on Scriabine’s thought 
than his former works. Leo Ornstein 
has by nature a great and remarkable 
creative gift. But the very fact that the 
world expects so much from him, makes 
imperative his liberation from other 
masters’ thought, greater control over 
his forms and his musical speech, which 
is often unnecessarily lengthy and 
sometimes full of improvisation. 

The Sonata for Harp and Piano by 
Carlos Salzedo (an American by natu- 
ralization), plaved at the same concerts, 








is an admirable and unusual work writ- works, such as the Sonata for Violin and 
ten by an outstanding musician, ‘who Piano, a remarkable energy of expres- 
really discovered a new realm of unheard _ sion, a fine sense of form and strony 
sonorities and who controls that realm musicianship. The D Minor Prelude 
in masterly fashion. Excellently con- performed at the American Guild’s con- 
structed, this work is of great experi- cert has great pianistic charm, but we 
mental and esthetic value; it was a real are inclined to give preference to the 
joy to listen to this fresh word in music. dreamy B Minor Prelude with its at- 

The last two concerts of the American’ ‘tractive and tender feminine expression. 
Music Guild introduced some smaller The Violin Preludes of Samuel Gard- 
works of great merit. The most inter- ner, which had a pronounced success 
esting among them were three Preludes’ when excellently played at the same con- 
for piano by Marion Bauer, brilliantly certs by their composer, and Miss Bar- 
and with great success played by E. nard, have again attracted attention to 
Robert Schmitz. Miss Bauer was a pupil Mr. Gardner’s virile creative gift and 
of Walter Henry Rothwell and Emilie made us wonder why his symphonic 
Frances Bauer, her sister, and such works have not been taken up by con- 
European masters as Raoul Pugno and ductors who are so eloquent at the be- 
Nadia Boulanger, famous French musi- ginning of each season about playing 
cian and ‘writer. American works. They have surely a 

Marion Bauer has shown in her sneer fine chance here. 
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Leaders in the Community Music Program at Hollywood Bowl on May 20. Front Row, 
Left to Right—Lorena Davis, Trumpeter; Jay Plowe, Conductor of Hollywood Com- 
munity Orchestra, and Flautist of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra; Mrs. J. 
J. Carter, President of the Hollywood Community Chorus: Be ‘njamin F. Pearson 
Chairman of Los Angeles Music Week in 1923; Charles Wakefield Cadman, Composer; 
Alexander Stewart of Community Service, Organizer of Music Week in Los Angeles 
in 1921 and 1923, and Aiberta Davis, Trumpeter. Back Row. Left to Right—Kathryn 
Stone, Supervisor of Music in Los Angeles Elementary Schools: F. W. Blane hard, 
Chairman of Los Angeles Music Week in 1921, and Former President of the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association; Charles A. Draa, Pianist, Member of Los Angeles Gamut 
Club and Los Angeles Musie Teachers’ Association; Gage Chris topher, Baritone, Song 
Leader Los Angeles Men’s City Club; Antoinette Ruth Sabel. Director of the Bureau 
of Industrial Music, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce: Hugo Kirchhofer, Choral 
Conductor and Community Song Leader; Margaret Messer Morris. Soprano; William 
Northington, President Hollywood Choral Club, and A. Rae Condit. Song Leader 


OS ANGELES, June 16.—The open- 

air community singing in Hollywood 
Bowl on May 20 was one of the most 
interesting features of the celebration of 
Music Week in Los Angeles. About 
15,000 persons took part in this event, 
including Polish and Negro choral so- 
cieties and a group of Indians; and the 
singing, under the baton of Hugo Kirch- 
hofer, was inspiring in its effect. The 
leaders and organizers of the program 


are grouped in the accompanying photo- 
graph, taken at the Bowl after the con- 
cluding chorus. This was only one of 
many attractive programs which made 
for the success of Los Angeles Music 
Week. 
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PuEBLO, CoLO.—The Monday Music 
Club will direct and manage the Music 
Week celebrations in Pueblo next season. 

* 

ApA, OKLA.—Edgar M. Cooke con- 
ducted the Community Chorus and the 
Ada Women’s Choral Club in a recent 


concert. 
o* a om 


SALINA, KAN.—Hazel Silver Rickel, 
lyric soprano, and Eunice Seitz, pianist, 
appeared in recital in the auditorium of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ellsworth. 

* * * 


WATSONVILLE, CAL.—Juanita Tenny- 
son, soprano; Marjory Marckres Fisher 
of San Jose, violinist, and Marie Hughes 
MacQuarrie of San Francisco, harpist, 
recently gave a concert here with great 
success. 

* * 2 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Bee Kennedy, 
contralto, and Bernice Harris, pianist, 
gave the second of the closing recitals 
at St. Mary’s of the Wood. Nearly forty 
pupils of Eleanor Blanche Rippetoe ap- 
peared recently in two recitals. 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Mrs. Reuben Wal- 
gren, soprano, gave a recital at the Chris- 
tian Church recently, assisted by Lucy 
Valpey, accompanist. Marie Brown, so- 
prano, and Flora Vest, pianist, gave a 
senior recital at the Pacific Conservatory. 

Bd os 

HOLYOKE, MAss.—Seventeen violin 
pupils of James C. Murray gave a con- 
cert at the High School Auditorium, and 
some fine talent was revealed. Henri 
Coderre, tenor, the assisting artist, was 
heard in songs by Massenet and Goetze. 

* ok 


KEOKUK, IOwA.—The Methodist Choir 
of Carthage, IIll., Jeannette Doud, con- 
ductor, gave a sacred concert in the 
Baptist Church recently. The soloists 
were Jeannette Doud, Marie Cronk, Leo 
Hubbard and Virgil Johannsen. Hazel 
Sileox was organist. 








WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Mary Wood, 
pianist, was enthusiastically applauded 
in a recital given at the annual meeting 
of Morning Musicales. Miss Wood, 
who graduated from the Hawthorne 
School of Music, is continuing her stu- 
dies in the La Forge-Berumen Studios in 
New York. es ok 


Sioux Fatts, S. D.—Alexander Wurtz- 
burger and Leon W. Jelenik lately 
brought forward their piano pupils in 
two programs. Mr. Wurtzburger, in 
opening the series, gave an attractive 
recital of numbers by Bach, Scarlatti, 
Handel, Chopin, Liszt and Daquin, and 
also played a Valse composed by Mr. 
Jelenik. 

* * * 

MADISON, Wis.—Sigma Alpha Iota, a 
musical sorority at the University, pre- 
sented Marjorie Lacy in a piano recital 
at Music Hall, when she played five 
of her own compositions, and was warm- 
ly applauded. Merle Gibbs, contralto, 
sang two songs in rich voice, and a sextet 
composed of members of the sorority also 
shared the program with Miss Lacy. 

* * oR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Esther Osborn 
presented the following pupils in recital: 
Helen Anderson, Effie Brancheau, Hester 
Shove-Duffalo, Leathe Hullhorst, Mar- 
garet Klotz, Irene O’Connor, Margaret 
Oldre, Clea Sorbo, Clara Turner, Gladys 
Lockwood-Wolf, Charlotte Wachtler and 
Elsie Young. The Unitarian Church 
was filled to capacity. | 

ok 


STROUDSBURG, Pa—Mrs. D. W. 
Frankinfield, Margaret Olldorf, Louise 
Baldwin, Evelyn Shafer, Julia Seig, 
Dorothy Haydn, Francis Christine, 
Nathan Smith, Raymond Snyder, Elmer 
Christine and Walter Chambers, took 
part in a recital of vocal and piano mu- 
sic by pupils of Mrs. Luvia Carter Myers 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Shafer. 


WATERLOO, Iowa.—The Waterloo 
Woman’s Club Chorus, conducted by Mrs. 
H. C. Wilbur, had a prominent part in 
the programs of the convention of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs re- 
cently. There are fifty members of the 
chorus. Mrs. Robert Parrott is the ac- 
companist. One of the leading addresses 
of the convention was on “Music, Litera- 
ture and Art” given by the State chair- 
man of the Fine Arts department. 

* * * 


NEEDHAM, MaAss.—Ellen V. Payne 
Newton presented a number of pupils 
in recital in the William Carter School 
Auditorium recently. The violin pupils 
played solos, as well as trios, a quartet, 
a duet and a quintet. The vocal pupils 
were also heard in duets. Harold R. 
Slaney was the accompanist. Charles W. 
Moulton presented Helen Kroog in a 
piano recital of numbers by Beethoven, 
MacDowell, Chopin and other composers. 


* * * 


Mystic, CONN.—With a list of soloists 
made up entirely of resident singers, 
Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” 
was given by the Mystic Community Cho- 
rus in its second annual concert. The 
soloists were Marjorie Gledhill, Mrs. 
James Jackson, A. Orville Lewis, Fred 
Rayner, Mrs. C. Standish Patterson, 
Mrs. John J. Connors, Treffly A. Morin 
and Thomas W. Lantz. The chorus was 
capably led by Charles D. Geer, with 
Mildred Chapman Wilbur as_ accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

WAUSAU, WIs.—A musical service was 
recently given at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church by Winifred Ryan, organist, as- 
sisted by Mrs. George Silverthorn, so- 
prano; Harold Skinner, baritone, and St. 
John’s Choir. Included in the program 
were two compositions by Miss Ryan, 
sung by Mrs. Silverthorn. Several pupils 
from Miss Ryan’s class gave a piano 
recital in the Guild Hall of St. John’s 
Church, assisted by Mrs. Silverthorn and 
Marjorie Paff, dancer, for the benefit 
of the Children’s Infirmary. 

* OK * 


EVERGREEN, ALA.—The Orpheus Club 
Chorus assisted in a recent program at 
the First Baptist Church under the 
leadership of Mrs. W. G. Hairston. A 
quartet comprising Mrs. Hairston and 
Mrs. W. J. Dunn, sopranos, and Mrs. 
Walter Lee and Grace Stewart, con- 
traltos, took part in the service, and 


Mattie Lou McCrory was organis' 
Thirty pupils from the music and ex 
pression departments of the Agricultur: 
School appeared in a recent recital unde 
the direction of Mrs. W. G. Hairston an 
Mrs. John W. Deming. 


* * * 


SEDALIA, Mo.—At a musicale given b 
Mrs. Victor Eisenstein, Stella Prix 
Eisenstein of Moberly, Mo., violinis 
played a group of her own composition 
She is organist in the First Bapti; 
Church of Moberly. Latonia Barnet 
Mrs. C. A. Greene, Mabel DeWitt an‘ 
Mrs. Lloyd Perrin assisted in the pri - 
gram. A musical program at the hom- 
of Mrs. Earl Gold was given by Mar 
Louise Weaver, Nancy Jane Dyer, Eliz: 
beth Greene, Marguerite Love, Mar, 
Frances Trader, Helen Odell, Virgini: 
Dyer, Allen Gold and Charles Weaver. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The annual musicale 
and reception of the Monday Musica! 
Club at the Historical Society’s Audi- 
torium marked the close of the club’s 
activities for the season. The song cyc!: 
“Flora’s Holiday” by H. Lane Wilson 
was sung by Marietta White, soprano; 
Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows, contralto; 
Lowell D. Kenny, tenor, and Ralph G. 
Winslow, baritone. Soloists appearing on 
the program were Winifred Boyce, pian- 
ist; Louise Beeman Haefner, contralto, 
and Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Ralph G. Win- 
slow and Henrietta D. Knapp. 


* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The Junior 
Music Club presented Viola Mitchell of 
Pittsburgh, eleven-year-old violinist, in 
a recital in Commencement Hall. Miss 
Mitchell, who is a pupil of Margaret 
Horne, former instructor of violin at the 
West Virginia University, played com- 
mendably numbers by Tartini, Pugnani, 
Kreisler, Bruch and Vieuxtemps, with 
Carl Bernthaler of Pittsburgh as accom- 
panist. In the fourteenth concert by 
the West Virginia University School of 
Music piano pupils, the following ap- 
peared: Eleanor Gilbert, Katherine 
Lowther, Mary Catherine Maxwell, 
Mary Alice Davis, Marjorie King, Mil- 
dred Arnett, Faith Lawrence, Josephine 
Brown, Kenneth Gregg, Laverne Hogue, 
Adeline Rotunno, Garnet Stewart, Alice 
Irene Davis, Dorothy Emerson, Dorothy 
Brand, Carline Bayles, Genevieve Rogers 
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“STABAT MATER” IS 
SUNG IN N. Y. PARK 


Rossini Work Enlists Oratorio 
Society and Goldman 
Band 


As a bonne bouche, along with the 
regular program of the Goldman Band in 
Central Park on Saturday evening, Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” was sung by the 
Oratorio Society of New York under the 


baton of Albert Stoessel, with the solo 
parts by Lotta Madden, soprano; Frieda 
Klink, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, 
and Norman Jollif, bass. 

The program began with an excellent 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche 
Slave” and the Overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon,” Edwin Franko Goldman con- 
ducting. 

The “Stabat Mater” was only fairly 
well done. The quartet sang admirably 
together, but was not well balanced. The 
singers were placed behind the band, and 
this position and the absence of a sound- 
ing board militated against them. Mr. 
Quait’s “Cujus Animam” was an admir- 
able piece of singing, as was also Mr. 
Jollif’s “Pro Peccatis.” Miss Madden 
sang with excellent tone, but the “In- 
flammatus” is not as thrilling in B Flat 
Minor as in C Minor. Miss Klink gave 
the “Fac ut Portem” very well, but she 
lost sight of the fact that however trivial 
Rossini’s music may be the poem has 
some religious significance. 

Aubrey Beardsley, in “Under the 
Hill,” wrote of a performance of “Stabat 
Mater” given as a ballet, that “this music 
has a quality like the unhealthy bloom on 
wax fruit.” It seems as though the work 
could not be better described. Mr. Stoes- 
sel conducted admirably and did all pos- 
sible against overpowering odds. 

The program, which was the band’s 
contribution to New York’s Silver Jubi- 
lee celebration, ended with the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus from “The Messiah.” 

J. A. H. 

The season in the park is proving very 
successful and several times it has been 
necessary to add to the seating accom- 
modation. Excellent programs were 
presented in the course of the week, and 
there was a special Tchaikovsky night 
on Friday, when the “1812” Overture and 
two excerpts from the “Pathétique” 
Symphony were played. Dicie Howell, 
soprano, was the soloist on this occasion, 
singing with fine voice the waltz song 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and _ Juliet.” 
Miss Madden sang an aria from “Tann- 
haiuser” on Monday evening and on 
Wednesday and Sunday there were solos 
by Vincent C. Buono, cornetist. Kelley’s 
“Lady Picking Mulberries” was included 
in Wednesday evening’s program and 
another welcome item was a selection 
from “The Mikado” on Friday evening. 

The band gave its annual concert on 
the steps of City Hall at noon on Tues- 
day, June 12. Mr. Goldman’s program 
included Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” the “William Tell” Overture, 
Wagner and Gounod excerpts and two 
of the econductor’s marches. Anne 
Roselle, soprano, was the vocal soloist 
and Mr. Buono also contributed to the 
list. 








Harriette Cady to Play Folk-songs 


Harriette Cady, pianist and composer, 
whose arrangements of several Chinese 
songs were favorably received in her 
New York recital last season, has been 
heard recently in several programs on 
which these songs have been featured. 
These included appearances at the Col- 
ony Club and recitals in Montclair and 
Newark. Miss Cady will give a program 
of her arrangements of Russian, Chinese 
and Spanish folk-songs and a group of 
Chopin numbers for the radio, Station 
WJZ, on the evening of June 23. 





Pupils Heard at American Institute 


A series of three concerts was given 
at the American Institute of Applied 
Music on June 2, 4 and 6, respectively. 
The first was by students in the junior 
department. The second was a general 
program given by students in the voice, 
piano and violin departments. Those 
participating were Muriel Bunnell, David 
Nixon, Dorothy Morey, Gertrude Cannon, 
Aline Hurrell, Nancy Hankins, Angelo 


— | eee ae 


di Falco, Irene Harvey, Grace Root Mer- 
riman, Margaret Fraser, John Passeretti 
and Caroline Moore. The last in the 
series was an exceptionally fine concert 
given by advanced students of the Insti- 
tute. Those heard were Margaret Spotz, 
Sidney Shapiro, Edna Oster, Charles 
Brandenburg, Marjory Gates, Grace Cot- 
trell, Esther Adie, Louise Keppel, Ruth 
G. Hill, Adele Halstein, John Everett 
Sarles, Geraldine Bronson and Sam- 
uel Prager, who played Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio, Op. 22, accompanied by an en- 
semble composed of Em. Smith, Augusta 
Murphy, George Raudenbush, C’Zelma 
Crosby and Gladys Shailer. 





Many Cities Hear Klibansky Singers 


Pupils of Sergei Klibansky have been 
heard in widely separated parts of the 


country recently. Lottice Howell, so- 
prano, gave successful recitals in Buena 
Vista and Staunton, Va.; Dorothy Claas- 
sen and Walter Jahnkuhn have appeared 
in San Antonio, Tex., and several sing- 
ers have appeared in recent programs in 
Memphis, where Mr. Klibansky will con- 
tinue his teaching until June 30. These 
include Florence McRea and Arthur 
Bower, who gave a concert at the Opera 
Club on June 2, and Mrs. Schmidt, who 
sang at the Beethoven Club. Practically 
all of those who worked with Mr. KIli- 
bansky in Memphis last summer are 
members of his class this year. 





Gustave L. Becker Presents Pupil 


Estelle Perlitch, student at the Ameri- 
can Progressive Piano School, Gustave 
L. Becker, director, assisted by Gertrude 
Flashner, soprano, gave a recital in the 
school’s Carnegie Hall quarters on the 
evening of June 1. Miss Perlitch, who 
will be one of the assistant teachers in 
the fall, disclosed fine touch and good 
style in works by Mozart, Bach, Chopin, 
Tchaikovsky, Strauss, Henselt, Schu- 
mann and Liszt. Miss Flashner sang the 
“Vissi d’Arte” aria with particularly 
telling effect and was forced to give sev 
eral encores. 





Hughes Pupil Opens Recital Series 


Therese Koerner, pupil of Edwin 
Hughes, gave the first in the series of 
weekly recitals that will be a feature of 
the Hughes summer course in the Hughes 
studio last week. Her program included 
Schubert’s Sonata, Op. 42; “Jagdlied,” 
“Vogel als Prophet” and Novellette No. 
7, by Schumann; a group of works by 
Chopin and numbers by Liszt, Chopin- 
Liszt and Strauss-Schiitt. Her playing 
revealed artistic understanding, warm 
temperament and efficient technique. 
The Sonata was especially well done, 
being given with clarity and power. 





Washington Heights Club Meets 


The Washington Heights Musical 
Club held one of its closed meetings in 
its rooms in West Fifty-seventh Street 
on the evening of June 12. A program 
of works by Beethoven, Fibich, Rogers, 
Clarke, Rachmaninoff, Gluck-Kreisler, 
Verdi and others, including a song by 
Jane Cathcart, founder and president of 
the Club, was given by Lawrence Gold- 
man, Ruth Kemper, Frances M. Kumpf, 
Mollie Shenkman, Miss Cathcart, Hettie 
Harris, Virginia Ruggiero, Robert Law- 
rey and Bertha Ellis Depew. 





Thomas Not to Stop Singing 


Although John Charles Thomas, bari- 
tone, is engaged in making a motion 
picture, the report that he intends to 
forsake his career as a singer is not 
true, according to an announcement by 
his manager, R. E. Johnston. He will 
be heard next season in practically every 
part of the country, his first New York 
recital being scheduled for Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of October 14. 





Winifred Marshall Heard in “Faust” 


Winifred Marshall, soprano, achieved 
a recent success in the réle of Marguerite 
in a concert performance of Gounod’s 
“Faust” in De Witt Clinton Auditorium. 
Miss Marshall, who has had an active 
season under the direction of Annie 
Friedberg, was enthusiastically received 
in a recital before the Danbury After- 
noon Musical Society, Danbury, Conn. 





_Minna Rutenberg presented twenty 
plano pupils in a recital in her Carnegie 
Hall studios on the afternoon of May 27. 
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Negro Students Graduate in New York 


Among the outstanding achievements 
of Negro musical students this year has 
been the graduation of Sonoma Talley, 
pianist, and Eugene Mars Martin, vio- 
linist, with high honors from the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Miss 
Talley has the distinction of being the 
first colored person to receive the artist 
diploma. In addition, she was awarded 
a prize of $500. Miss Talley, who is the 
daughter of V. W. Talley of Fisk Univer- 
sity, was graduated from the piano de- 
partment of the Institute of Musical Art 
in 1921, and then returned to study for 
the artist diploma. This course, which 
usually takes from three to four years, 
was completed by her in two years. Miss 
Talley began her musical education at 
Fisk University, and took the degree of 
A. B. there in 1920, when only seventeen 
years of age. Eugene Mars Martin, son 
of David Martin of the Martin-Smith 
School, is the first Negro to be graduated 
from the violin department of the Insti- 
tute, and is the youngest member of 
his class. CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 





Rothafel Celebrates at Capitol 


S. L. Rothafel arranged an elaborate 
program at the Capitol this week in cele- 
bration of his third anniversary as direc- 
tor of that theater. Erno Rapee con- 
ducted two orchestral numbers, Thomas’ 
“Raymond” Overture and the “Capitol” 
March, composed by Mr. Rapee and Wil- 
liam Axt. The special feature of the 
program was the playing of Ernesto 
Leucona, Cuban nianist, who was heard 
in his first American appearance. He 
played several of his own compositions, 
his transcription of “Avalon,” sung by 
the Capitol Quartet with obbligato by 
Yasha Bunchuk, ’cellist; a Spanish 
Dance, danced by Doris Niles, and his 
transcription, of a Hawaiian Dance, sung 
by the Quartet. Another number was 
“Neapolitan Impressions,” given by Fer- 
nando Guarneri, baritone, and _ his 
brother, Tomasini, dramatic tenor. They 
were assisted by the Quartet and the 
ballet corps. 


Stoessel Re-appointed Conductor of New 
York Oratorio Society 


Albert Stoessel was re-appointed con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society of New 
York for the coming year at a meeting 
of the board of directors held recently. 
Carl F. Ahlstrom was made chairman 
of the board; Dr. John P. Munn, Mrs. 
Carnegie and Clara B. Spence, vice- 
presidents; H. W. Gray, secretary, and 
H. Wheelock Pooler, treasurer. Other 
members of the board are Alfred Bourne, 
F. H. Comstock, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch, Mrs. William C. Demorest, 
Mrs. Robert A. Franks, Mrs. H. B. Gard- 
ner, Arthur Curtiss James, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip James, William H. Johns, W. H. 
Madden, James B. Munn, Charles H. 
Newman, John Poynton, Fifine Pressler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Schwab and 
Robert Simon. 








Adele Rankin Heard in Many Cities 


Adele Rankin, soprano, will continue 
teaching in her Metropolitan Opera 
House studios until late in the summer. 
when she will leave for the Middle West 
to fulfill a series of engagements. Al- 
though her recital appearances in the 
last season were necessarily limited in 
number because of her heavy teaching 
schedule, Miss Rankin was heard in 
many important programs. Besides sing- 
ing before many of the prominent clubs 
in this city, she appeared in recital in 
Jersey City, Allentown, Brooklyn, East 
Orange, Trenton, Haverstraw and other 
cities. She was especially successful in 
her recent radio recital and will repeat 
it in the fall. 





Weigester Singers in Recital 


The Weigester Vocal Studios presented 
Margaret Manney, soprano, assisted by 
Willard R. Wright, baritone, in recital 
in the Weigester studios in Carnegie Hall 
recently. Miss Manney interested a 
large audience through her skillful use 
of a voice of excellent quality, her intelli- 
gent interpretations and sympathetic 
personality. Her program included songs 
by Branscombe, Aylward, Watts, Wood, 
Ganz, Lehmann, a group of Chinese 
“Mother Goose” Rhymes by Crist and 
others. Mr. Wright sang numbers by 
Hawley, Homer, Stewart, Schumann and 
Lohr in fine style, with good diction and 
understanding. Both singers were ac- 


companied at the piano by Robert G 


Weigester. Mr. Wright and Kathryn M 
Fett, soprano, also a pupil of Mr. We: 


gester, were heard in a recent concer 


before the Men’s Club of South Bushwic! 
Reformed Church. With Mr. Weigeste 
at the piano, they were applauded in . 
program of songs and duets. 





Ten Students Graduated from Zeigle; 


Institute 


The commencement exercises of th: 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, ir 
corporated by the Board of Regents « 
the State of New York, Anna E. Zeigle: 
director, were held in the Zeigler studio 


in the Metropolitan Opera House Builc- 


ing on June 15. The program include. 


songs and arias by Gounod, Balfe, Vo: 


Flotow, Ponchielli, Verdi, Thomas, Saint 
Saéns, Humperdinck, Mascagni, Rossin: 


and Mozart, sung by Amelia Neelen, 


Bessie Sampson, Julia Edick, Dennis 


Murray, Toshi Watanabe, Sara Tyler, 


Gladys Cogovan, Florence Lemmer ani 
Anita Palmer. Certificates were 
awarded to Margery Black, Mar; 


Charlon, Gladys Cogovan, Julia Edick, 


Florence Lemmer, Amelia Neelen, Anitz 
Palmer, Bessie Sampson, Sara Tyler 
and Toshi Watanabe. 





Varied Program at Rivoli and Rialto 


The second in the series of “Sympho- 
nized Home Tunes” at the Rivoli Theater 
brought forward R. M. Stults’ “The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told,” sung by 
Leonore Waldev. soprano, and Wende!! 
Harf, tenor. Helen Sherman, soprano, 
was heard in the “Shadow Song,” from 
“Dinorah,” and Martha Graham of the 
Denishawn Dancers, appeared in a new 
program of Egyptian Dances. Josiah 
Zuro and Emanuel Baer alternated at 
the conductor’s desk in Suppe’s “The 
Beautiful Galathea.” Excerpts from 
Bizet’s “Carmen” and a Riesenfeld Clas- 
sical Jazz were the orchestral numbers at 
the Rialto, Joseph Littau and Ludwig 
Laurier conducting. Special features 
were given by Gladys Rice, soprano, and 
C. Sharpe-Minor, organist. 





La Forge-Berimen Studios Give Concert 


The first recital of the La Forge-Beri- 
men Summer School, assisted by the Duo- 
Art piano, was given in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of June 8. The program in- 
cluded a Chopin Valse, played for the 
Duo-Art by Paderewski; an aria from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria,” sung by Ma- 
thilda Flinn with Erin Ballard at the 
piano; four violin numbers by John 
Richardson, an Auer pupil; a group of 
French songs by Arthur Kraft, tenor; 
two piano numbers played by Sara 
Newell, who also accompanied Miss Flinn 
in a group of her songs, and Verdi arias 
by Edna Bachman and Irene Kerin, with 
Merta Work and Kathryn Kerin at the 
piano respectively. Another concert is 
arranged for the evening of July 6. 





Pangrac Studios to Remain Open 
Through July 


Francis Pangrac, tenor, and Anna 
Fuga-Pangrac, pianist, teacher of sing- 
ing and coach, will continue at work in 
their New York studios until August, 
when they will go to the seaside for a 
month’s vacation. In addition to their 
full teaching schedule during the last 
season they have found time for many 
public appearances, especially in costume 
recitals of Slavonic art and folk-songs. 
Two new records of Bohemian folk-song 
by Mr. Pangrac are included in the June 
listings of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 





The Pattersons Give Musicale 


Idelle Patterson, soprano, assisted by 
Ruth Kemper, violinist, with A. Russ 
Patterson at the piano, gave a recital in 
the Patterson studios in West Seventy- 
sixth Street on the evening of June 11. 
Mme. Patterson disclosed fluent tech- 
nique and admirable style in arias by 
Mozart and Rimsky-Korsakoff and songs 
by Grovlez, Gregh, Leoncavallo, Zan- 
donai, Cimara, Cibella, Nevin, Terry and 
others. In addition to playing obbli- 
gatos for several songs, Miss Kempe! 
won applause in numbers by Stoessel 
Couperin-Kreisler, Huss and Wieniawski. 





Melville Charlton in Dedicatory Recital! 


Melville Charlton, Negro organist, 
gave the dedicatory program on the new 
organ of the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
New York, on June 11. Mr. Charlton 
was heard by an appreciative audience 
of 3000 persons. Mr. Charlton, who was 
for ten years the faculty organist at the 
Union Theological Seminary, played 
with remarkable skill a program which 
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included Bach’s Toccata in F, the first 
movement of Guilmant’s First Sonata, 
the first movement of Widor’s Sixth 
Symphony, two Negro spirituals ar- 
ranged by Harry Burleigh, and other 
numbers. CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 





Clarence Adler Goes to Lake Placid 


Clarence Adler, pianist and teacher, 
has taken a cottage at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
where he will spend the summer. He 
will devote part of his time to the prepa- 
ration of new programs for next season 
and in August will be joined by the 
other members of the New York Trio 
for a month of rehearsals. The Trio has 
received several compositions still in 
manuscript, some of which will be in- 
cluded in its programs next fall. The 
Trio will give two subscription concerts 
in Aeolian Hall in the forthcoming sea- 
son, scheduled for Dec. 3 and Feb. 18. 





Stoessel to Lead New York Symphony in 
Chautauqua Engagement 


The New York Symphony, with Albert 
Stoessel conducting, will begin its annual 
five-weeks’ engagement at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on July 17. The course will in- 
clude two music weeks, July 23 and Aug. 
13, respectively, when concerts will be 
given every evening and on Wednesday 
afternoon. In other weeks programs will 
be given on Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings and on Wednesday after- 
noons. Members of the orchestra now 
in Europe are scheduled to return early 
in July to begin rehearsals. 





Julia Allen Presents Pupils 


Julia Allen, soprano and teacher of 
singing, presented several of her pupils 
in recital at the home of John F. Dwyer 
on the evening of June 2. The program 
included solo and ensemble numbers by 
Mozart, Handel, Massenet, Hageman, 
Speaks, Rogers and George Roberts, who 
accompanied the singers in his songs and 
was also heard in piano solos. Those 
appearing were E. Bello, C. Bigney, L. 
Byrne, F. English, M. Everett, H. Maher, 
A. Mann, T. McCarthy and M. Mc- 
Kennon, sopranos, and John Reynolds, 
tenor. 





Give Program of Branscombe Works 


A program of songs by Gena Brans- 
scombe was given by Louise Hubbard, 
soprano; Julie Ferlen-Michaelis, violin- 
ist, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, at 
the National Arts Club recently. The 
program was divided into “songs of 
faith,” “songs of the out-of-doors,” “from 
distant lands” and “in the folk-song 
style,” and included many new songs by 
this composer as well as some that have 
become well known. The violinist played 
a movement from a Sonata in A Minor. 
Mrs. Branscombe was at the piano. 





Give Program at Home Studios 


Marjorie Nightingale, violinist, a pupil 
of Robert Schenk, and Elinor O’Connor, 
mezzo-soprano, a pupil of Charlotte St. 
John Elliott, gave a recital at the Home 
Studios in West Eighty-seventh Street 
on the evening of June 9. The program 
was given with charm and distinction 
and included compositions by Mendels- 
sohn, D’Ambrosio, Kreisler, Gartlan, 
Cowen, Mana Zucca, Kramer, Gounod 
and others. The accompanist was Rhoda 
Erskine. 





People’s Symphony Concerts to Continue 
Chamber Music Series 


Carrying on the work made possible 
by the Annie Louise Carey bequest, the 
People’s Symphony Concerts will con- 
tinue next season with a series of six 
chamber music concerts at the Washing- 
ton Irving High School, beginning in 
November and continuing until April. 
Special rates for course tickets are made 
to students, workers, artists, teachers 
and professional persons. 





Russian Singers Leave for Eight Weeks’ 
Season in Mexico City 


The Russian Grand Opera Company 
entered upon another stage of its around- 
the-world tour on June 14, when it sailed 
from New York for Vera Cruz, whence 
it went by rail to Mexico City for a 
season of eight weeks at the National 
Theater. From Mexico City the com- 
pany will go to South America. It hopes 
to sing on every continent before return- 
ing to Russia. S. Hurok. who directed 
the tour in the United States 


Canada, is also arranging the world 
tour. The chorus, orchestra, ballet and 
list of principals have been augmented 
for the Mexico City engagement, which 
in under the local management of L. E. 
Silingardi. 





Leone Kruse to Sing in Germany 


Leone Kruse, soprano, is now visiting 
her father in Ionia, Mich., before sailing 
in August for Germany where she will 
make her operatic début. Among her 
recent engagements was an appearance 
in her former home city, St. Johns, Mich., 
where a large audience gave her an ova- 
tion. One of her best-liked numbers was 
Walter Golde’s “Awakening,” which she 
introduced for the first time in her con- 
cert in Norfolk, Va., recently. Miss 
Kruse will return to this country in 
April of next year for a series of con- 
cert engagements that are being booked 
by her manager, M. H. Hanson. 





Will of Dr. Arthur Mees Bequeaths 
Estate to Widow 


The will of the late Dr. Arthur Mees, 
conductor, names his widow as sole lega- 
tee and executrix of a net estate of 
$4,081. The provisions of the document 
were disclosed last week in the Surro- 
gate’s Court of New York, where an 
order was granted exempting the prop- 
erty from inheritance taxation. Dr. 
Mees, who died on April 26 last, was 
chorus master of the Cincinnati May 
Festivals during fourteen years and was 
later conductor of the New York Men- 
delssohn Club. 





Jurien Hoekstra, Dutch-American Bari- 
tone, to Make Début 


Jurien Hoekstra, an American bari- 
tone of Dutch parentage, has returned 
recently from Paris, where he has stud- 
ied and sung for four years. He has 
also been heard in Monte Carlo, Deau- 
ville, Nice and other cities with signifi- 
cant success. He will make his New 
York début in a recital in Carnegie Hall 
in October and will appear in concert 
and opera under the direction of William 
Elliott. Mr. Hoekstra sang recently in 
the armory of Kalamazoo, Mich., his 
native town, and received an ovation. 





Lexington Opera House Bought by 
Marcus Loew 


The Lexington Opera House, New 
York, was sold to Marcus Loew. theatri- 
cal manager, last week by Frederick 
Brown. Mr. Brown acquired the theater 
about a year ago from the Lexington 
Theater Corporation. The property had 
been taken over in foreclosure proceed- 
ings five years ago by the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company. It was built in 
1914 as the last of the series of houses 
designed by the late Oscar Hammerstein. 
The theater will be reopened in the au- 
tumn as a motion picture house, which 
will include musical programs. 





O’More Sings in Chicago 

Colin O’More. tenor, made his first 
appearance in Chicago as soloist before 
the members of the Allied Music Trades 
Convention on June 6. His program in- 
cluded several numbers that have been 
sung by him for the Vocalion. Mr. 
O’More will spend the summer with his 
manager, Arthur Hadlev, on the latter’s 
farm near Goshen. N. Y. His first con- 
cert next fall will be in Brockton, Mass. 





Charles Stratton to Sing Under Judson 
Management 


Charles Stratton, tenor, will be heard 
next season under the direction of Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson. Mr. 
Stratton hails from the South and has 
already been heard with great success 
in many cities of the United States. He 
received all of his instruction in this 
country. 





Betty Blythe to Sing in London 


Betty Blythe, motion picture star, who 
is a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, has been 
engaged to appear in London at the open- 
ing of the new and largest motion pic- 
ture house there in the premiére of her 
latest picture, “Chu Chin Chow.” Miss 
Blythe has been heard in many of the 
larger cities of America in which her 
pictures have been shown and has been 
acclaimed as a versatile artist. 





Judson to Manage du Carp Tour 

Magdeleine du Carp, pianist, who has 
not been heard in America for two sea- 
sons, will return to this country in the 
fall under the direction of Concert Man- 
agement Arthur Judson. She is appear- 
ing in Paris this summer is a series of 
joint recitals with Neida Humphrey, so- 


and prano. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


June 16.—The last two weeks of the 


Coe College Conservatory year were rich 
in recitals. Max Daehler, head of the 
piano department, presented his pupils 
in two recitals, in the first of which he 
was assisted by pupils of Risser Patty, 
head of the voice department, and voice 
pupils of Claud Newcomb assisted in 
the second. Grace Swab presented piano 
pupils in a Chopin recital, while the 
junior department of the Conservatory, 
under Eleanor Houts, was represented 
by recitals in which pupils of Grace 
Swab and Flora McKay as well as those 
of Miss Houts were heard. Voice pupils 
of Louise Mansfield also gave a recital. 
The year was closed by two programs, 
one given by the advanced students of 
the Conservatory and the other by the 
honor students of the junior department. 
During the commencement proper, Mar- 
shall Bidwell, organist, gave a Sunday 
afternoon vesper program, and later in 
the week the music faculty gave a con- 
cert for visitors. At the commencement 
the degree of Bachelor of Music was 
given to Beatrice Kriz and Grant Perrin. 
Both had taken major awards in piano 
under the direction of Max Daehler. A 
number of certificates were also given in 
public school music. MAx DAEHLER. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 


June 16.—The Albany Community 
Chorus closed its seventh season with a 
recent program given by 1500 members 
in Chancellor’s Hall. Margaret Ryan, 
soprano, was the assisting soloist. The 
chorus was conducted the past season by 
Elmer A. Tidmarsh, with Lydia F. 
Stevens as accompanist. The series of 
lecture-talks on musical and other sub- 
jects during intermissions introduced 
this year has been of special value in 
maintaining interest.——Lynwood Far- 
nam, organist of the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church of New York, gave his first Al- 
bany recital on the new Casavant organ 
of the First Presbyterian Church on 
June 12.—Mrs. James H. Hendrie directed 
a recent program of the Monday Musicale 
Club, in which Margaret Ryan, Mrs. 
Marietta N. White and Mrs. Burt R. 
Richards, sopranos; Mrs. G. Ernest 
Fisher and Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows, con- 
traltos; Jeanette Vanderheyden and Mrs. 
Hendrie, pianists, and Lillian M. Jones 
and Regina L. Held, violinists, took part. 
The accompanists were Lydia F. Stevens 
and Mrs. Ralph G. Winslow. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 





READING, PA. 


June 16.—The Reading Choral Society 
gave its third concert of the season be- 
fore an audience of 1500 people at the 
Strand Theater recently under the lead- 
ership of N. Lindsay Norden of Phila- 
delphia. The soloists were Jeanette 
Vreeland of New York and Laura Sny- 
der of Reading, sopranos; Richard 
Crooks of New York, tenor, and Carroll 
Hartline, local organist. Forty men from 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, with Fred- 
erick Cook as concertmaster, played the 
orchestral program, which _ included 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” Overture and a 
movement from Tchaikovsky’s Sixth 
Symphony. The chorus sang “Urbs 
Syon Unica,” from Parker’s “Hora No- 
vissima”; “O, What a Lovely Magic 
Hath Been Here,” by Bantock, and “We 
Praise Thee,” by Kastalsky. The out- 
standing feature of the program was 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” in 
which the careful training of the Society 
under Mr. Norden was abundantly evi- 
dent. 

HONOLULU 

June 4.—Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian 
pianist, was heard here recently in two 
piano recitals and each time was greeted 
by an enthusiastic audience. He gave su- 
perb interpretations of numbers by old 
masters as well as more modern num- 
bers—The San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society appeared in a series of 
bi-weekly concerts under the auspices of 
the Philharmonic Association of Hono- 
lulu from April 23 to May 8 inclusive. 
On May 14 Leopold Godowsky gave a 
notable piano recital. 








TRENTON, N. J. 


June 16.—The Trenton Chamber of 
Commerce Chorus give a fine musical 
program, including many solo numbers as 
well as choruses, at the Greenwood Ave- 
nue M. E. Church recently—The Eagle 
Philharmonic Band, under the leadership 
of Benedict Napoliello, gave a Sunday 
afternoon concert at Cadwallader Park 
when the “Tannhiuser” Overture and 
excerpts from “Forza del Destino” 
formed part of the program. The solo- 





ists were Ida Davis, soprano, and How- 
ard Richards, trombone-player. This or- 
ganization was formed a little more than 
a year ago and shows marked progress. 
Mr. Napoliello is at the head of the brass 
instrument department of the Trenton 
Conservatory.—Pearl Goldstein sang a 
number of solos in an entertainment 
given in the local post rooms of the 
Elkins Oliphant, American. Legion. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Degree of Doctor of Music Conferred 
Upon Arthur Middleton 


INDIANOLA, IowA, June 16.—The de- 
gree of Doctor of Music was conferred 
upon Arthur Middleton by Simpson Col- 
lege during the commencement exercises 
recently. Mr. Middleton is an alumnus 
of the Simpson Conservatory, of which 
Frank E. Barrows is dean. The bari- 
tone studied five years under Alexander 
Emslie, now head of the vocal depart- 
ment at the State Agricultural College 
of Colorado, Fort Collins. 





Oumansky to Stage Dances in Detroit 


Alexander Oumansky, balletmaster of 
the Capitol Theater for the last three 
years, has been engaged to stage the 
dances in the forthcoming Masonic 
pageant in Detroit. He will reorganize 
his ballet classes when he returns to 
New York in August. 





May Peterson to Tour Northwest Again 


May Peterson, soprano, who has made 
annual tours through the Northwest for 
several seasons, will fulfill a series of 
engagements in that part of the country 
next season under the local management 
of Katherine Rice. 


PASSED AWAY 


Julia E. Crane 


PotTspAM, N. Y., June 16.—Julia E. 
Crane, widely known as a music teacher, 
died here on June 11, after suffering a 
paralytic stroke. Miss Crane was born 
in Potsdam in 1855, began the study of 
piano at the age of eleven and after her 
graduation from the Normal School here 
taught in the local public schools and 
later at the Normal School at Shippens- 
burg, Pa. In 1881 she went abroad, 
studying with Manuel Garcia in London. 
After her return in 1884 she joined the 
faculty of the Normal School here, a 
position which she held up to the time of 
her death. She studied at various times 
with Luisa Cappiani, Oscar Saenger and 
Frank G. Dossert in New York and 
Harry Wheeler, H. E. Holt and Luther 
Whiting Mason in Boston. Miss Crane 
originated the “Special Music Teachers’ 
Course,” designed to remedy the then 
inadequate prescribed course for super- 
visors of public school music. She or- 
ganized the Crane Normal Institute of 
Music here in 1886, of which she was 
principal up to the time of her death. 
She was author of a standard work, “The 
Music Teachers’ Manual.” Miss Crane 
was one of the first members of the local 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 

















August Gollerich 


LINZ, AUSTRIA, June 9.—August Gédl- 
lerich, pianist, teacher, choral conductor 
and musicographer, died here recently. 
Mr. Gollerich was born in Linz, July 2, 
1859. He studied piano under Liszt and 
composition under Bruckner, who au- 
thorized him to write his biography upon 
which work he was engaged at the time 
of his death. In 1890, Mr. Gédllerich 
acquired the Ramann Music School in 
Nuremberg, and established branches in 
Erlangen, Fiirtland and Ansbach. His 
wife, who was Gisela Pasthory-Voigt 
and also a Liszt pupil, supervises the 
branch schools. In 1896. Mr. Géllerich 
became conductor of the Musikverein and 
director of the Conservatory in Linz. 
His works include a continuation of 
Nohl’s biography of Liszt, guides to 
Liszt’s Graner Mass and Wagner’s 
“Ring” besides shorter works’ and 
articles on musical subjects. 


Maria A. Simmons 


Maria A. Simmons, teacher, died at 
her home in Brooklyn on June 15. She 
was active during twenty-seven years as 
an instructor of music in the public 
schools and was recently in charge of the 
music department in Districts 33 and 35 
of the New York school system. She 
was a daughter of the late Rev. Ichabod 
Simmons, who was pastor of several 
leading Methodist Episcopal Churches in 
3rooklyn. 
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Suzanne Keener Hailed 
in Principal Cities in 
Active Concert Seaso 
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Suzanne Keener 


Among the younger artists at the 
Metropolitan Opera House none has en- 
joyed a wider popularity as a concert 
singer than Suzanne Keener, coloratura 
soprano, who will begin her third season 
with that organization in November. 
Besides her appearances in opera, she 
has fulfilled some fifty concert engage- 
ments and, in almost every city in which 
she appeared, has been re-engaged for 
next season. A feature of her season 
was the large number of concerts in 
which she appeared in conjunction with 
other artists, having sung many times 
with Gigli, De Luca, Thomas and others. 
Among the cities which have heard her 
are New York, Pittsburgh, Montreal, 
Toronto, Cleveland, Albany, Ann Arbor, 
Philadelphia, Rochester and Norwalk. 
She will sing in Chicago on July 10. R. 
E. Johnston is her manager. 





MUSIC SPREADS RAPIDLY 
IN MILWAUKEE INDUSTRIES 





Telephone Choral Clubs and Orchestra 
Give Recent Concert—Arion 
Officers Elected 


MILWAUKEE, June 16.—The remark- 
able progress made in music in the 
various industrial plants of the city was 
recently shown in the appearance of the 


two Choral Clubs of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company. The Girls’ Choral 
Club has more than 100 members, and 
the Men’s Club also has a large member- 
ship. The company’s orchestra also 
appeared at an entertainment held for 
all employees of the company. A num- 
ber of soloists from the company’s work- 
ers took part in the concert for several 
thousands of employees. 

The Arion Musical Club has again 
impressed John E. Jones into its service 
as president, despite Mr. Jones’ resolve 
to refuse re-election after serving as an 
officer of the club for twenty-four years. 
He became secretary in 1899, later vice- 
president, and in 1915, succeeded Mr. W. 
P. Bishop in the presidency. During his 
term as president, Mr. Jones has wiped 
out the club’s debt of several thousand 
dollars, and established the organization 
on a sound financial basis. 

The membership of the club reached a 
new record for the past year, Mr. Jones 
states, with nearly 600 singing in the 
juvenile and adult sections. 

Other officers chosen by the Arion 
Club include P. J. Kuipers, vice-presi- 
dent; F. F. Schreiner, secretary; R. 
Bruce Douglas, treasurer; C. H. Miller, 
librarian. and W. A. Miller, C. G. Bron- 
son and Otto Kehrein, directors. Hanna 
Graves was re-elected president of the 


Cecilian Choir, which is the ladies’ sec- 
tion of the club. Other officers of the 
choir are: Mrs. George Schneck, vice- 
president; Minerva Lord, secretary; 
Mrs. George M. Wolff, treasurer, and 
Jennetta Scott, librarian. 

A concert was given in the Auditorium 
on June 11 by Pearl Brice, violinist, and 
Adele Strohmeyer, soprano. Miss Brice, 
who has been granted a scholarship to 
study with Leopold Auer this summer, 
played with fine style and feeling Schu- 
bert’s “By the Sea,” two movements of 
Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto, Kreisler’s 
arrangement of a Chaminade number 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Chanson Arabe 
and Wieniawski’s Scherzo Tarantelle. 
Miss Strohmeyer sang songs by Schu- 
mann and Brahms and a number of 
English melodies with poise and sound 
estimate of musical values. 


EISTEDDFOD PRIZES 
CAPTURED BY LIMA 








Ohio City Wins Majority of 
Events in Choral Contest 
at Mansfield 


By H. Eugene Hall 


LIMA, OHIO, June 17.—Lima singers 
won in all the contests of the eisteddfod 
(American Gorsedd Society), at Mans- 
field, in which they were entered, save a 
few minor solo competitions. Lima was 
represented by 300 musicians. The af- 


ternoon session of Saturday presented 
the singers entered in the male chorus, 
the mixed quartet, and some duet and solo 
contests. Lima won of these the first 
prize of $800 in the first-named. 

Lima also carried off the prize of $40 
in the mixed quartet class, represented 


by Blanche Finicle, soprano; Helen 
Bowers, contralto; Alfred Shumate, 
bass, and Rolla B. Mikesel, conductor 


and tenor. In the contest between 
basses, Mr. Shumate won easily, and the 
soprano and contralto duet was divided 
between Lima and Newcastle, Pa., with 
Annie Roberts Davies and Helen Bowers, 
the winners. 

The soprano solo competition, carry- 
ing a prize of $20, was divided between 
Lima—represented by Dorothea Rich- 
ards Davison — and Bluffton — Mrs. 
Esther Neischwander. 

The evening session presented an im- 
posing array of singers entered for the 
other grand prize, $800, in the mixed 
chorus competition. Lima’s 105 mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Harmonic Club were 
pitted against Cleveland’s Excelsiors 
and First M. E. Church Choir. the 
Mansfield Community Chorus and the 
Marion Choral Club. 

Lima won practically all 
money and the two banners 
first prizes in the capital class. 

Already preparations have begun to 
present an _ International Eisteddfod 
carrying prizes of not less than $5,000, 
next year. 

In discussing the signal triumphs at 
Mansfield. special mention should be 
made of Mark Evans, conductor of all 
the events, and the accompanist, Mrs. 
Fred Calvert. The judges were Howell 
Evans of Atlantic City, Lewis Watkins 
of Philadelphia, and George Parsons of 
Canton. 

There was no contest in the band 
organization class, and Mansfield Temple 
Band was awatded the prize of $300. 
The total in cash prizes offered was 
$2,100, and of this the sum of $1,710 was 
won by Lima. 

The Kiwanis Harmonic Club gave a 
concert on June 12 in Memorial Hall, 
aided by Mme. Blanche Da Costa, 
soprano, and Mme. Marguerite Volavy, 
pianist. The program of choral and solo 
numbers was warmly applauded by the 
big audience. The various numbers were 
finely presented. 

Mark Evans conducted. The proceeds 
of the concert were employed in helping 
defray the expense of the Lima singers 
at Mansfield. 


the prize 
carrying 





KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Ruth St. Denis Prepares New Dances 
for Another Long Tour Next Season 
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Ruth St. Denis, Resting Between Dances, and Louis Horst, Musical Director of the 
Denishawn Dancers 


American audiences have become ac- 
customed to seeing Ruth St. Denis in a 
variety of costumes and postures, but 
they are not so well acquainted with her 
in off-stage hours. The accompanying 
photograph shows the dancer, with Louis 
Horst, musical director of the Denishawn 
Dancers, at the piano, taking a brief rest 
after an arduous rehearsal of a new 
work which she is preparing for next 


season’s programs. Despite the fact 
that many fail to see any element of 
work in her dancing, Miss St. Denis de- 
clares that the grace of every movement 
and gesture is the result of an endless 
amount of work. She will appear with 
Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
again next season, sixty requests for 
re-engagements having already been re 
ceived by their manager, Daniel Mayer. 





WASHINGTON OPENS 
SUMMER CONCERTS 


Marine and Army Bands Will 
Furnish Programs—Local 
Artists Appear 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, June 18.—The summer 
band concerts were begun on June 12. 
The United States Marine Band and the 
United States Army Band will play 
alternately in these concerts, which will 
be given in the Sylvan Theater in the 
Monument grounds, just southeast of the 
Washington Monument. 

Members of the faculty and orchestra 
of the Washington College of Music gave 
a concert in Music Week at the Central 





High School Auditorium, the soloists 
being Clara Young-Brown, soprano; 
Margaret Carter, violinist; Weldon 


Carter, pianist, and George H. Miller, 
baritone. The orchestra was conducted 
by the president of the college, C. E. 
Christiani. 

An interesting feature of the graduat- 
ing exercises of the Martha Washington 
Seminary was the playing of three 
of the _ school’s’ teachers: Eliza- 
beth Winston, pianist; Helen Gerrer, 
violinist, and Kathryn Riggs, harpist. 

Gurle Louise Corey appeared recently 
in an interesting costume recital of 
opera scenes. Miss Corey gave analyti- 
cal readings before each scene, and Mary 
May Lawson acted as accompanist. 

Louise Potter gave two recitals in the 
Sunday School house of the Calvary 
Baptist Church, when he had the assist- 
ance of Mildred Raymond, reader, and 
the Columbian Male Quartet. 

Glora McGill Keefer of Washington, 


contralto, substituted at the last minute 
for Louise Homer at the dedication of 
the Payne “Home, Sweet Home” house. 
Mrs. Keefer song “Home, Sweet Home’”’ 
admirably to the accompaniment of the 
Marine Band. 


DETROIT SUMMER SESSION 








Schmitz and Ornstein Among Faculty of 
Lake Orion Institution 


DETROIT, June 16.—Local interest is 
centered in the summer school and mas- 
ter classes which will be conducted at 
Lake Orion, Mich., from July 9 to Aug. 11. 
James Lattimore Himrod is in charge, 
and has secured a notable list of teach- 
ers and artists. E. Robert Schmitz and 
Leo Ornstein will coach piano students 
and Enrico Rosati and Virginia Colom- 
bati have been engaged as vocal teach- 
ers. Helen Norfleet, pianist; Rachelle 
Copeland, violinist, and Cameron Mc- 
Lean, baritone, will not only teach but 
will also be heard in recitals. Maria 
Carreras will give a _ piano recital, 
Josephine Lucchese, a vocal concert and 
Harriet Story MacFarlane, a _ lecture- 
recital. There will be many other musi- 
cal attractions and a long list of teach- 
ers and lecturers. 

The J. L. Hudson Company presented 
Thomas C. Muir, tenor, on June 8, in a 
recital at ‘Memorial Hall. Mr. Muir has 
been for four years a member of the 
Hudson Quartet, and leaves shortly for 
Europe to continue his studies. He had 
the assistance of Harrison Burch, who 
provided the accompaniments and played 
two groups of piano numbers. 

Edward Bredshall, local pianist and 
composer, was heard in a recital on June 
13, in the Twentieth Century Auditorium. 
His program included a group of his own 
compositions and songs by Elizabeth 
Bennett, contralto, accompanied by 
Jeanne Bresler. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warercems, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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